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In Allen and Greenough’s New Latin Grammar, section 191, 
the following statement is made: ‘‘Deponents are really passive 
(or middle) verbs whose active has disappeared. There is hardly 
one that does not show signs of having been used in the active at 
some period of the language.’’** A pumber of verbs which in 
Augustan Latin wear an air of having been deponent from birth 
are found to have active forms in Old Latin. This may be illus- 
trated by a few forms selected at random from Plautus, e.g.: arbi- 
tro (Stich. 144); proficisco (Mil. 1329); ludifico (Amph. 585) ; 
aucupo (Men. 570); venero (Truc. 476); opino (ap. Non. I. 761 
35-36 ) .? 

It was obviously difficult for cultured Romans, and impossible 
for others, to draw hard and fast lines of demarcation between 
active and deponent verbs and to be entirely consistent in their 
use. It was well-nigh impossible for one generation to impose 
all its decisions upon the next even in Rome itself. Cicero, Caesar 
and other Augustan writers could not have dominated the usage 
of their contemporaries as they do ours when we essay to write 
Latin. In antiquity there was doubtless a smaller percentage of 
persons trying to govern their speech by set rules of grammar 
than there is today in civilized countries. Analogy, an unconscious 
psychological force, was always tending to restore to maimed verbs 
what the linguistic dictators took away. 


1 Essentially the same statement is made in the old grammar, section 135. 
of. O. Riemann, Syntare Latine®, p. 205: Dans le latin archaique, il existait, 
a coté de la plupart des verbes déponents, des formes actives, ayant en général 
le méme sens que les formes déponentes et qui disparurent dans la suite ou 
Se conservérent dans la langue vulgaire. 

2 Lindsay’s edition. 

*The idea of consistency in connection with deponent verbs may never have 
occurred to a Roman. 
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Aulus Gellius (Noct. Att. 15.13) has an entire chapter which 
he calls De verbis inopinatis quae utroqueversum dicuntur et a 
grammaticis communia vocantur. Priscian* too devotes a number 
of pages to passive uses of deponents and employs equivalent 
Greek passives to make his point clear. 

The refinements that were introduced between active and de- 
ponent verbs and between active and deponent forms of the same 
verb doubtless passed completely over the heads of the masses. 
In some cases attempts of the less skilful to make distinctions seem 
to have led only to confusion. Thus we find that in writers such 
as Apuleius, Petronius, and Fronto active verbs are made de- 
ponent and deponent verbs are supplied with active forms and 
used also in passive senses.° 

A long list of deponents for Latin literature in general is given 
in Neue-Wagner, Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache III*, pp. 
18-108. Since this list, which seems exhaustive, provides many 
illustrations of the passive use of deponent verbs, I shall not take 
space for quotation. I believe that in the poets, especially, the 
tendency to use the deponent as a passive was accentuated by the 
fact that the middle and passive voices of the Greek have the same 
form in several tenses. 


PARTICIPIAL USAGE OF DEPONENT VERBS 

As regards participles deponents caused comparatively little 
trouble. Since deponents have active participles in the present 
and the future tenses and since the Latin has no present passive 
participle, they created in these tenses no difficulty not inherent in 
active verbs also. They had likewise the future passive participle, 
which was combined with the verb esse to make the second peri- 
phrastie forms for both active and deponent verbs.? The Romans 
were an imperious as well as an imperial race, and hence this extra 
conjugation afforded them the means of expressing many ideas in 
the passive.® 

4 Keil, Grammatici Latini 2.379-388. 

5 See Butler and Owen, Apulei Apologia, p. 208; Waters, Petronius, p. xxxvi; 
Wilhelm Heraeus, Die Sprache des Petronius und die Glossen, pp. 38-39; 
M. D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and His Age, pp. 194-195; Riemann, Syntaze 
Latine®, pp. 205-207; Hermann Rénsch, Itala und Vulgata: Das Sprachidiom 
der urchristlichen Itala und der Katholischen Vulgata, pp. 297-304. 

6 See also Gildersleeve-Lodge, Latin Grammar, sections 163-167. 

7 Even impersonal deponent forms are used with marvelous flexibility of 
construction, e.g., via quam nobis quoque ingrediundum est (Cic., Cato, 2.6). 

8In the following sentence from Cicero, Cato 20.74, Sed hoc meditatum ab 
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Perfect participles of common deponent verbs were used in the 
passive with such freedom and frequency by writers of different 
periods that I believe the Romans but seldom went out of their 
way to avoid employing them.® This is undoubtedly true of the 
poets. A casual thumbing of Wetmore’s Index Verborum Vergi- 
lianus reveals passive uses of comitatus, dignatus, emensus, exorsus, 
oblitus, partitus, remensus, veneratus. Livy too uses such parti- 
ciples freely.?° 

Zumpt, A Grammar of the Latin Language (1855), section 632, 
gives the following list of deponent perfect participles with passive 
uses ‘‘attested by the authority of correct writers’’: adeptus, comi- 
tatus, commentatus, complexus, confessus, demensus and emensus, 
effatus, ementitus, emeritus, expertus (especially mexpertus), ex- 
secratus, interpretatus, meditatus, metatus, moderatus, opinatus, 
pactus, partitus, perfunctus, periclitatus, populatus, depopulatus, 
stipulatus, testatus, and its compounds contestatus and detestatus.™ 
The importance of such a list must not be exaggerated. In anti- 
quity it would have been subject to constant revision and could 
not have maintained its validity for more than a few decades at 
most. 

Since the Latin lacked the perfect active participle and since 
the deponent verbs supplied perfect participles that were active 
in meaning, many of which could be used in the passive also, it 
is clear that, as far as participles were concerned, the Latin bene- 
fited from the presence of deponent verbs in the language. 

Doubtless analogy worked most efficiently in making deponents 
passive when they were used in connection with the passive of 


adulescentia debet esse, mortem ut neglegamus, the words meditatum debet 
esse are an alternative for meditandum est. I suspect that the passive use 
of meditor is almost unnoticeable because of the practical equivalence of the 
three words, meditatum debet esse, to the second periphrastic. It may be a 
kind of subconscious attraction. There are of course other illustrations of 
the passive use of meditor. 


®I quote but a few random examples: periclitatis moribus amicorum (Cic., 
Lael. 17.63) ; ex duobus opinatis bonis (Cic., Tusc. 4.6.11) ; depopulatis agris 
(Caes., B.G. 1.11.4); adepta libertate (Sall., Cat. 7); inexpertae commisit 
semina terrae (Tib. 1.7.31); oblita matre (Tib. 1.1.32); nancta libertate 
(Apul., Met. 7.15). Comitatus, ‘accompanied,’ used as a poetic cum, is com- 
mon in Vergil, Ovid and other writers. 


_WEg., per omnia expertus (1.34.12); utraque re satis experta (2.29.1); 
iter se onere partito (5.40.8); late depopulato agro (9.36.13); transgresso 
Appennino (10.27.1). 

For a less aristocratic list of such participles see G. W. Gossrau, Latei- 
msche Sprachlehre (1869), pp. 182-183, and Draeger, Historische Syntax der 
Lateinischen Sprache (1874), I, 134-136. 
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active verbs. In Cicero, Cato 17.59, there occurs an instance of 
such a thing: a quo illa dimensa atque descripta. In the next 
sentence, however, we find the deponent used in its normal active 
sense: Atqui ego ista sum omnia dimensus. Even in the same 
sentence a deponent may be both active and passive, e.g.: senectus 
quam ut adipiscantur omnes optant, eandem accusant adeptam 
(Cie., Cato 2.4). 

The following examples illustrate the freedom with which at- 
traction occurred in both the infinitive and the finite forms of the 
verb: flores diduci et partiri oportebit (Colum. 12.7.4) ;'* debes 
putare ... eblandita (esse) illa, non enucleata suffragia (Cic., Pro 
Planc., 4.10) ;1* ubi magis quam inter aras et delubras conducuntur 
stupra, tractantur lenocinia, adulteria meditantur? (Min. Fel., 
Oct. 25.11) ;* finitumst retroque pari ratione remensumst (Luer. 
2.516). 

There are many examples of the perfect participles of deponent 
verbs used in a passive sense and coordinated with the passives 
of active verbs. Livy is fond of this construction, e.g.: partitis 


12 Other examples in the present infinitive are: quorum improbitatem ali- 
quando retundit et non pati importwnitate augeri, non solum utile est re 
publicae nostrae, sed etiam necessarium (Cic., Ad Fam. 12.14.3); Tutius 
visum est defendi inermes Latinos quam pati retractare arma (Livy 2.30.9); 
omnia quae defendi repetique et ulcisci fas sit (Livy 5.49.3); cum deo visum 
ordirt meliora, vetera fintrt (Sen., Nat. Quaest. 3.28.7); Quanto satius est 
sanart iniuriam quam ulcisci? (Sen., De Ira 3.27.1); malunt metui quam 
verert se ab suis (Gell., 15.13.3); hoc modo contacta loca nec intueri nec 
calcart debere fulgurales pronuntiant librt (Amm. Marc. 23.5.13); ut @ super- 
stitioso dicat timeri deos, a religioso autem tantum vereri ut parentes, non 
ut hostes timerit (Aug., De Ciw. Dei 6.9); non oportere ius civile calumniari 
neque verba captart (Paul., Dig. 10.4.19); amitts quam apisci (Fab. Max. 
ap. Prise. 8.4.16.—Keil, Gram. Lat. 2.380). 

Two or three of these illustrations may conceivably be translated otherwise, 
e.g., Livy 2:30.9: ‘It seemed safer for the unarmed Latins to be defended 
rather than to permit them to have their arms again.’’ 

13 Cf. nuper oblita, non tamen antehac prorsus ignorata dizisti (Boeth., 
Philos. Consol. 4.1). 

14 Other examples in present finite forms are: Maeretur, fletur, lamentatur 
diebus plusculis (Apul., Met. 4.33); diutius laborandum est ut factum credatur 
quam ut trascatur (Fronto, Ad M. Caesarem 5.23(38), ed. Naber) ; adiwvamur 
et adminiculamur (Aug., Doctr. Chr. 1.3). 

15 Other examples of finite forms founded upon the perfect stem are: com- 
moniti et adminiculati swmus (Gell. 14.2.1); Quam stulte conficta, quam aperte 
sunt ementita, épevonéva. (quoted by Priscian 8.4.19.—Keil, Gram. Lat. 2.386) ; 
vel utrimque (corpora) commizta sint sive amolita seu modificata (Apul., 
De Deo Socr. 9); multum interest, causa cognita, aliquid pronuntiatum sit 
an quaedam extrinsecus sunt elocuta (Ulpian, Dig. 3.2.13.6); adulatique erant 
ab amicis et adhortati (Cassius, as quoted by Prise. 8.4.15.—Keil, Gram. Lat. 
2.380). 
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divenditisque reliquiis praedae (21.21.2) ; caesis fugatisque iis, late 
depopulato agro (9.36.13) ; praeda omni atque impedimentis relic- 
tis exercitu partito (23.1.4); non agris modo ... populatis sed 
urbibus etiam quibusdam vicisque expugnatis (29.35.4). Other 
instances are: depopulata Gallia magnaque inlata calamitate (Caes., 
B.G. 7.77.14) ; venditis proscriptorum bonis aut dilargitis (Sallust 
ap. Prise. 8.5.25.—Keil, Gram. Lat. 2.392). 

Illustrations of similar concinnity not in the ablative absolute 
are as follows: meditatum*® et cogitatum scelus (Ciec., Phil. 2.85) ; 
imitata et efficta simulacra (Cie. Tim. 3.8); membra partita ac 
distributa (Cie., De Or. 3.830.119); quae meditata et praeparata 
inferuntur (Cie., De Off. 1.27).17 

It is obvious that in late Latin, when deponents were losing 
ground, the concinnity of normal passives and passives of depo- 
nents has less significance. For this reason most of my late ex- 
amples have been relegated to the footnotes. 


MAKESHIFT PASSIVES OF DEPONENTS 


The most obvious way to compensate for the lack of the passive 
of a deponent verb is to employ a cognate noun or adjective with 


some other verb. The Romans did this with a remarkable variety 
of expression. 

An interesting and illuminating group of passive uses is to be 
found in Ovid, Metamorphoses 3.424-426: 


Cunctaque miratur quibus est mirabilis ipse. 
Se cupit imprudens et qui probat, ipse probatur, 
Dumque petit, petitur, pariterque accendit et ardet. 


16 Several similar examples with meditatum may be found in Harpers’ 
Latin Dictionary, s.v. meditor. 


17Other examples are as follows: sed etiam quibus ante exorsa et potius 
detexta prope retexantur (Cic., De Or. 2.158); vocabula ... ab oratore modi- 
ficata et inflexa (Cic., De Part Orat. 17); et quae in loca publica inaedificata 
tmmolitave privata habebant, intra dies triginta demoliti sunt (Livy, 39.44.4: 
ef. C.I.L., 1.206, No. 71); postquam multo maiorem partem itineris emensam 
cernant, Pyrenaeum saltum ... superatum (Livy, 21.30.5); quae omisi, non 
oblita mihi, seu practerita existimet (Aus., Edyllia 11); Ezercitum suum 
pransum paratum cohortatum eduxit foras (Cate ap. Gell. 15.13.5); sublati 
vel diminuti ve (sic) demorati cibi of ficia (Tertull., De Ieiun. 2). 

There are interesting uses of perfect participles of deponents, some of 
them worn down to pure adjectives, which are used in concinnity with or- 
dinary adjectives: e.g., iracundiam neque eam iniustam sed meritam ac debi- 
tam (Cic., De Or., 2.203); multa sequitur probabilia, non comprehensa neque 
percepta neque assensa (Cic., Acad. 2.100); ementita et falsa plenaque erroris 
(Cic., N.D. 2.56); Moz aestu aucto in totum alia vor fit, nec modulata aut 
vara (Plin., Nat. Hist. 10.85). 
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In these three lines we see three types of passives: (1) the nor- 
mal type, in probatur and petitur; (2) an active verb, ardet, with 
the sense of accenditur; and (3) the periphrasis est mirabilis.* 
Doubtless Ovid prided himself upon the variety he introduced in- 
to these few lines. 

Still other makeshifts for the passive of mirari are esse admira- 
tioni and esse in admiratione, e.g.: ita ut magnae fuerint admira- 
tioni qui perire quam servire maluerint (Aug., De Civ. Dei 18.2); 
vim... sermonis admirationi fuisse (Tert., Adv. Marc. 4.7) ;% 
In magna admiratione est Hercules Menestrati (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
36.32) ; ante omnes in admiratione fuit Solis colossus Rhodi (tbid. 
34.41).2° Further variation is seen in ut cuique odium aut ad- 
miratio fuit (Taec., Hist. 1.41), ‘‘as he was hated or admired by 
each one’’; admiratione afficiuntur (Cie., De Off. 2.10.37). Lau- 
dari may serve as a passive of mirari and admirari. 

Varro (ap. Non. 480.20) states that the ancients used the active 
forms of mirari, e.g., Hospes quid miras animo curare Serapim? 

Perhaps the deponent character of no verb was more rigorously 
respected than in the case of suspicor. There were several methods 
of compensating for the lack of a passive. The first one that is 
met by students of Latin occurs in Caesar, B.G. 1.4.4: neque abest 
suspicio ... quin ipse sibi mortem consciverit (i.e. ‘‘It is suspected 
that ...’’). Of course it was inevitable that in the search for 
alternative forms of expression additional touches would be inm- 
parted. A sentence with litotes, as in the illustration just quoted, 
must have a slightly different atmosphere from a plain positive 
statement. 

The most common passive of suspicari is venire in suspicionem, 
e.g.: etiamsi falso venisses in suspicionem P. Sestio (Cic., In Vatin. 
2); qui... numquam in suspicionem avaritiae venerit (Cic., Ad 
Quint. Frat. 1.1.14); quum in suspicionem venissent suis civibus 
fanum expilasse Apollinis (Cic., In Verr. 4.13.30).22_ More color- 
ful variants are: Leonidae cuiusdam Siculi familia in suspicionem 
est vocata conturationis (Cic., In Verr. 5.4.10) ;2? ut ne in suspi- 


18 Cf. Horace, Epist. 1.6.23: Hic tibé sit potius quam tu mirabilis illi, where 
in prose mirandus would probably have been used. 

19 See also Apul., De Plat. 1.3; Seneca, Epist. 33.1. 

20 See also Pliny, Nat Hist. 35.145. 

21 Cicero uses the same construction in Ad Fam. 12.15.2; De Invent. 2. 32; 
In Verr. 5.7.15; Pro Flacc. 81; Phil. 1.15. See also Nepos, Paus. 4.1. 


22 See also Cicero, Pro Cluent. 65.182; Pro C. Rabir. Perduellionis Reo. 8. 
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cione ponatur stupri (Plaut., Amph. 489); Pausanias ... im sus- 
picionem cecidit Lacedaemoniorum (Nepos, Paus. 2.6) ;?* mi i- 
cidit suspicio (Ter., And. 359) ; suspicio de me incidit (Ter., Adel. 
615) ; ad quem suspicio maleficti pertineat** (Cic., Pro Rosc. 7.18) ; 
Audio praeterea non hanc suspicionem nunc primum in Capitonem 
conferri®® (Cie., Pro Kosc. 35.100). 

There are several expressions that seem to be modelled upon 
venire in suspicionem: e.g., si in vestrum complexum venero (Cic., 
Ad. Fam. 14.1.3), ‘‘if I shall be embraced by you’’; in confessum 
venit (Pliny, Epist. 10.81[85].8), ‘‘it is acknowledged’’; navigia 
in summum veniant vexata periclum®® (Luer. 6.430), ‘‘the ships 
assailed are greatly endangered.’’ With the last expression one 
may compare salus sociorum summum in periculum ac discrimen 
vocatur (Cic., De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 12). 

Habere usum serves as a passive of experiri, e.g.: quod (eum) 
magnum habere usum in re militari sciebat (Caes., B.C. 2.34.4): 
“because he knew that he was widely experienced in military 
matters.’’*? ‘‘To be experienced’’ in another sense is illustrated 
by Cicero (Cato 3.7): Nam si id culpa senectutis accideret, eadem 
mihi usu veniret (i.e. ‘‘would be experienced’’) ; and by Apuleius 
(Met. 1.20): Nam et mihi et tibi et cunctis hominibus multa usu 
venire mira, ‘‘For many strange things are experienced by you 
and by me and by men in general.’’ 

Esse in crimine may serve as a passive of criminari, e.g.: ut is 
eo crimine damnaretur, ne ipse esset in crimine (Cic., In Verr. 
4.45.100). Very similar is in quos crimen intendebatur (Livy 
9.26.11). 

Substitutes for passives of obliviscor are found in cedere or ez- 
cidere with or without de memoria or with ex animo (animis) and 
in similar expressions, e.g.: Carthaginem atque Hannibalem ex- 
cidisse de memoria (Livy 29.19.13) ; excidit Achilles (Seneca, T'ro. 
204) ; excidat Hector (ibid. 714); exciderat pacis mentio ex om- 
mum animis (Livy 34.37.6) ; necdum etiam causae irarum saevique 
dolores exciderant animo (Verg., Aen. 1.25-26); excidere haec 


*8See also Cicero, Phil. 11.10.24. 
4 Te., ‘‘who was suspected of wrongdoing.’’ 


*5 Te, ‘‘I hear besides that this is not the first time that Capito has been 
suspected of this.’’ 


*6A makeshift passive of periclitari. 
*7 See also Caes., B.G. 1.39.2 and 5. 
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credam pectore (Ovid, Ex Pont. 2.4.24); memoria cedere (Livy 
2.33.9). In the following sentence from Livy 2.4.2, memoria is 
in the nominative case: Praeterea aliquot nobiles adulescentes 
conscti adsumpti, quorum vetustate memoria abit, i.e., whose 
names have been forgotten as the years passed. A strong way of 
saying ‘to be forgotten’ is oblivione obruere (Cic., Brut. 15.60). 

The phrase habere venerationem serves as a passive of veneror, 
e.g., Habet venerationem iustam quidquid excellit (Cic., N.D. 1.45), 
ie. ‘Things of superior excellence are justly praised.’’ 

Esse frustra serves as a passive of frustrari, e.g.: neque frustra- 
bor ultra cives meos neque ipse frustra dictator ero (Livy 2.31.9) ; 
uti neque vos capiamini et illi frustra sint (Sall., Jug. 85.6) ; miser 
fies frustra expectando (Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 14.1.36). 

The deponent, the periphrasis for the passive, and the cognate 
adverb are used in an example of sustained punning by Ennius”: 

Nam qui lepide postulat alterum frustrari, 

Quem frustratur, frustra eum dicit frustra esse; nam qui 
Sese frustrari quem frustra sentit, qui frustratur, 

Is frustrast, (set) non ille est frustra.29 

The same idea is expressed with less elaboration by Plautus 
(Bacch. 548), who, however, uses the active form of the verb: Atque 
a se quom frustrant, frustrari alios stolidi extstumant.*° 

In the Argument of the Mostellaria of Plautus we find ludosque 
rursum fit senex serving as a passive of senem. . . ludificatur 
Tranio.** Another substitute for the passive of ludificari is esse 
ludibrio alicui as in ne socrum inimicis ludibrio esse sinat (Livy 
1.41.2) ; nec pati sceleratissimo hosti ludibrio esse imperium populi 
Romani (Cie., Ad Brut. 1.2.2).5? Ludibrio haberi is the passive 
of ludibrio habere, but it may serve equally well as a passive of 
ludificari, e.g.: non sic ludibrio tuis factis habitus essem (Ter., 


28 As quoted by Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. 18.2.7. Vahlen’s edition, 1903, 
p- 210, arranges the lines a little differently. 

29‘*For he who blandly essays to take in another, mistakenly says that he 
whom he is trying to take in is (actually) taken in; for whoever mistakenly 
feels that he is taking in anyone (quem), such a man who thinks he is taking 
in somebody is himself taken in, (but) the other fellow is not taken in.”’ 
There is of course no profound wisdom in this extended pun. 

30T used Lindsay’s text for this reading. 

31 Cf, me ... ludos bis factum (Plaut., Bacch. 1090). 

32 Cf. ne in ora hominum pro ludibrio abiret (Livy 2.36.3). 
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Hec. 526),°* i.e. ‘‘I would not have been made sport of because 
of your acts.’’** 

It would seem that implorari should be a satisfactory passive 
for precari, but in Catullus (68.64-65) we find an illustration of 
poetic fulness of expression, prece implorari: 

Serius adspirans aura secunda venit 
Iam prece Pollicis, iam Castoris implorata. 

In some connections habere moram seems to be a capable sub- 
stitute for the passive of morari, e.g.: Habui pollulum morae dum 
promissa militibus persolvo: nunc iam sum expeditus (Cic., Ad 
Fam. 12.12.2), ‘‘I was delayed a little while carrying out my pro- 
mises to the soldiers: now I am free;’’ Non puto tam expeditum 
Faberianum negotium futurum ... ut non habeat aliquid morae 
(Cie., Ad Att. 13.31.1), ‘‘I do not think that the business with 
Faberius will be so hastened that it shall not be somewhat delayed.’’ 
In commenting on Velleius Paterculus (2.51.2), fortuna C. Caesar 
usus nihil in mora habuit quominus . .. perveniret, Forcellini says: 
“he. nulla re impeditus retardatusque est.’’ In the first sentence 
just quoted habui pollulum morae seems to be strongly contrasted 
with the passive idea nunc iam sum expeditus, so that it should be 
translated ‘‘I was delayed a little’’ rather than ‘‘I delayed a 
little.’’ In the second sentence the clause ut non habeat aliquid 
morae seems likewise to be contrasted with a passive idea, that in 
expeditum. 

The intransitive or middle use of morari seems to be represented 
by the periphrases in the following examples: ut si longior in cubi- 
culo mora (esset) exitus negaretur (Pliny, Epist. 6.16.14), ‘‘so 
that if he should delay longer in his chamber, escape would be 
rendered impossible’’; dixisti paulum tibi esse etiam nunc morae 
quod ego viverem (Cic., In Cat. 1.9), ‘‘you said that you were de- 
laying a little even now because I was (still) living.’’ 

It is clear that there were many ways in which a noun or ad- 
jective cognate with a deponent verb might be combined with an- 
other verb to form a makeshift passive. In addition to this device 
passives of active verbs of related meaning might be used to supply 
the missing passives of deponents. Laudari serves as a passive for 


——_— 


33 Cf. eam ludibrio habert (Ter., Hec. 150), ‘‘that she should be ill-treated.’’ 
See Ramsay’s edition of the Mostellaria, p. 277. 


_ The active form, ludificare, occurs in Plaut., Most. 832 and 1151, and 
in Buecheler, Carmina Latina Epigraphica, No. 1498. 
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admirari, agitari for persequi, temptari for adoriri, ferri for pati, 
haberi or other verbs for arbitrari, impediri or retardari for mo- 
rari, impetrari for consequi*® and so on. 

I believe that it is an erroneous idea that the Romans were 
greatly embarrassed by deponent verbs. One seems almost war- 
ranted in concluding from the large number of passive uses of 
deponents in the Neue-Wagner list, already referred to, that in 
emergencies the Romans felt no compunction about using depo- 
nents in a passive sense. I regard as a distinct gain the avoidance 
of the absolutely flat and colorless passive. Just as the poetic 
necessity for a rhyme often leads to a happy figure, so the need 
for a substitute form for a passive occasionally resulted in a peri- 
phrasis that was both expressive and picturesque and perhaps con- 
tained an additional shade of meaning. One must not, however, 
attribute this gain entirely to the lack of passives of deponents, 
since there are periphrases for verbs that do have passive forms. 

The use of one verb as a passive for another was a common trick 
of style with the Romans. Ovid (Met. 3.426) uses ardet as a pas- 
sive of accendit. Pereo may serve as a passive of perdo or of caedo. 
In Vergil (Aen. 2.426, 428), cadit et Ripheus .. ., pereunt Hypa- 
nisque Dymasque, we see two words acting as passives.*® Coroebus 
Penelei dextra . . . procumbit in the lines immediately preceding 
seems to be a similar use. Still another example in Vergil is caede- 
bant pariter pariterque ruebant (Aen. 10.756). Cado is also 
euphemistic for the passive of caedo, as in pauci de nostris cadunt 
(Caes., B.G. 1.15). An interesting alternative for a passive is 
seen in Odi odioque sum Romanis (Livy 35.19.6).°7 It will be re- 
called that fio is the regular passive for facio and that veneo does 
similar duty for vendo. Such uses are, however, aside from my 
subject. 

This paper makes no claim to being exhaustive. It is intended 
merely to illustrate the way the Romans solved a difficulty. They 
mastered the problem so successfully that it seems to have imposed 
no hardship upon them. 


35 In commenting on a sentence of Varro’s, Vestales incesti conpertae ansa 
petuntur incognita, consecuta negleguntur, Priscian (8.4.18) says: ‘consecuta’ 
pro ‘impetrata’ passive ait. 

36 Cf. victoresque cadunt Danai (Verg., Aen. 2.368) and caeduntur vigiles 
(tbid., 2.266). 

37 See also Cic., Ad Att. 2.21.1. 





THE HUNGRY KNAVE IN THE BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER PLAYS 


By BaLpwin MAxwELL 
University of Iowa 


Though there is prefixed to the first folio of Shakspere a list of 
“The Names of the Principall Actors in All these Playes,’’ little 
success has been made in identifying the various actors with parti- 
cular parts. But that Shakspere frequently, if not regularly, had 
certain of his fellow actors in mind when he described his charac- 
ters is suggested by the contrast which runs through so many of 
his plays of the tall blonde (Silvia, Helena, Rosalind) with her 
shorter fellow (Julia, Hermia, Celia) and perhaps by his making 
Hamlet ‘‘fat and scant of breath.’ I believe there is no evidence 
that any of Shakspere’s predecessors were accustomed to keep in 
mind as they wrote the physical characteristics of their actors and 
the advantages or limitations which these characteristics offered 
or made necessary.” But at least this secret of Shakspere’s success 
the Jacobean dramatists recognized and adopted. 

The plays of Fletcher and his collaborators are larded with 
descriptions of the physical peculiarities of the characters which 
are clearly suggested by the peculiarities of the actors for whom 
the parts were designed. It is easy to recognize certain parts 
written for ‘‘the tall fat fellow,’’ John Lowen, and, with almost 
equal certainty, others designed for Joseph Taylor, ‘‘Of middle 
stature, and a brown complexion.’”* 

In this paper I shall try to identify the actor for whom perhaps 


_ 18See, however, Professor Tilley’s suggestion, which is not without probabil- 
ity, that fat here means perspiration. Journal of English and Germanic Phil- 
ology, XXIV (1925), 315-24. 


2 We need not even except plays written to be acted by companies of children, 
for though there are constant jests on the boys’ diminutive stature, they apply 
to boys in general rather than to individual boys. 

*The dramatists clearly had Lowen in mind when they designed the parts 
of Aubrey (The Bloody Brother), Belleur (The Wild-Goose Chase), Leon (Rule 
@ Wife and Have a Wife), and probably Soldier (Nice Valour); and they 
Probably recognized that Taylor would take the parts of Pedro (The Pilgrim), 
Albert (The Sea Voyage), and Thomas (Monsieur Thomas). 
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was designed one of the most frequently reappearing types in the 
Beaumont and Fletcher plays—the hungry merry knave or the 
comic image of famine. The frequent repetition of the same types 
of characters by the Jacobean dramatists was due certainly not 
wholly to the rapidity with which the dramatists wrote and the 
popularity of those types, but in a large measure to the suitability 
of a certain type of character to a particular actor. This suitability 
of the actor is, of course, especially important where physical 
qualifications are demanded, as in parts where much of the comedy 
depends upon the actor’s extreme thinness. 

In Bonduca the merry hungry knave Corporal Judas is repeated- 
ly likened unto Famine ;* Geta in The Prophtess is told by the 
Second Lictor, 

Your worship is a man of a spare body, 

And prone to anger (III, ii). 
Mallfort, the foolish steward in The Lover’s Progress, thus describes 
his wasted body: 

Last Lent, my Lady call’d me her Poor John, 


But now I am grown a walking Skeleton, 
You may see through, and through me (I, i) ; 


and similarly Lazarillo in Love’s Cure complains that 


they tell me in Sevil here, I look like an Eel, with a mans head: and your 
neighbor the Smith here hard by, would have borrowed me th’ other day, to 
have fish’d with me, because he had lost his Angle-rod (II, i). 


In this last play, to be sure, there are two thin men; though Laza- 
rillo’s thinness is made much the more ridiculous, Bobadilla refers 
himself to his ‘‘slender hanches’’ (I, ii), and Clara rails upon 
him as 


Signior Spindle... 

You Dog-skin-fac’d rogue, pilcher, you poor John... 

Now, thou lean, dry’d, and ominous visag’d knave (II, ii). 
In The Queen of Corinth there are said to be three pictures of lean 
famine—Onus, his Uncle, and his Tutor, though Onus obviously 
represents the most exaggerated picture. Speaking of the first to 
the two latter, Eraton observes: 


He’s exceeding meagre. 
Tutor]. His contemplation— 


4 Several times in II, iii, and IV, ii. Cf. V, i, where Hengest calls him ‘‘The 
lean rogue.’’ 
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Unc[le}. Besides ’tis fit 
Learners should be kept hungry. 
Nea[nthes]. You all contemplate; 
For three such wretched pictures of lean famine 
I never saw together (lI, iii). 


And the Page rails upon them in language which suggests that 
one of them (the Uncle?) was tall as well as thin: 

Ye Crow-pick’d heads, which your thin shoulders bear 

As does the Poles on Corinth Bridge the Traitors: ... 


His Page is able to swindge three such whelpes: 
Uncle, why stand ye off: long-man advance (IV, i). 


These three parts have nothing to do with the plot and are so 
small as to suggest that they were inserted for no other reason than 
the fun to be got out of the ridiculous thinness of Onus. 

Finally in Women Pleas’d Penurio, who is addressed as ‘‘ Lean- 
gut’’ (III, ii), replies to the question ‘‘ what wind blew you?’’ 


Faith ’tis true, 
Any strong wind will blow me like a Feather, 
I am all Air, nothing of earth within me, 
Nor have not had this month, but that good Dinner 
Your Worship gave me yesterday, that staies by me, 
And gives me ballast, else the Sun would draw me (II, iv). 

For several reasons it seems to me quite likely that all of these 
parts for the extremely thin comedian were designed for one 
particular actor, that Fletcher and his collaborators were capital- 
izing the physical pecularities of an actor just as today we see the 
moving pictures capitalizing fatness, thinness, crossed eyes, and 
the like. First, it is to be noted that in their first presentation 
of the hungry knave, Lazarillo in The Woman Hater, c 1606, he is 
not referred to as thin; indeed his being always attended by a small 
page suggests that Lazarillo, in size at least, follows in the Falstaff 
tradition. The first of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays in which 
we have sport furnished by the leanness of the comedian is Bon- 
duca, which, if the list of principal actors preceding the play in 
the folio is to be trusted, must have come between 1609 and 1611 
or between 1613 and 1614.5 There seems to be every reason to 
accept the later date.® 


5Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, III, 228. 


6 Earlier critics had agreed in dating the play between 1615 and 1618. The 
other plays I have noted are dated as follows: The Queen of Corinth c 1617, 
Women Pleas’d 1619-1620, Love’s Cure ¢ 1621 (Chambers, III, 232), The 
Prophetess 1622, The Lover’s Progress 1623. 
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Moreover, there is evidence which points to the King’s Men 
having at just about this time acquired the services of an actor 
who later was to establish a reputation as a comedian and who 
was, as is shown by a part clearly written for him, remarkably 
thin.? I refer to John Shanke. Of Shanke’s thinness and of my 
other reasons for identifying him with the parts noted, I shall 
speak later. First I wish to show that, though historians have dated 
his connection with the King’s Men several years later, it is quite 
possible that Shanke was a member of that company before we 
find in the Beaumont and Fletcher plays any sport made of a 
comedian’s thinness; e.g., by 1614. 

Although Shanke had been on the stage for many years, he is 
first mentioned as a member of the King’s Men when his name 
appears last in the patent of March 27, 1619. Collier, followed by 
his other biographers,’ assumed, therefore, that he had only shortly 
before transferred from the Palsgrave’s Company. His name 
appears for the last time among the Palsgrave’s players in the 
patent of January 4, 1613, where it stands thirteenth in a list of 
fourteen.® He is not mentioned as a member of this company when 
on October 31, 1618, the company leased the Fortune from Edward 
Alleyn.'° It would seem, therefore, that he left the Palsgrave’s 
Company, presumably to join the King’s Men, sometime between 
these two dates. However, that Shanke had not just recently joined 
the King’s Men when his name appears in the patent of March 27, 
1619, is certainly the natural conelusion to be drawn from his 
testimony in 1635 that he had ‘‘of his owne purse supplyed the 
companye for the service of his Majesty with boyes, as Thomas 
Pollard, John Thompson deceased (for whom he paid 40 li),’’ ete.” 
Thompson first appears in the list of principal actors preceding 
The Laws of Candy, variously dated 1619-1621, but Pollard ap- 


7 The ‘‘lean fool of the Bull’’ referred to in a ballad in Turner’s Dish of 
Stuff or a Gallimaufry and identified by Fleay (Stage, p. 375) as ‘‘Thomas 
Greene, the Queen Anne’s player at the Bull,’’ has, of course, no connection 
whatsoever with the Beaumont and Fletcher plays. 

8 Fleay in his Chron. Hist. is characteristically contradictory, giving two 
dates for his joining the King’s Company. On p. 269 he gives 1619, while on 
p- 375 he has ‘‘e 1616.’’ Knight in D. N. B. says ‘‘ presumably 1619.’’ 

9 Murray, English Dramatic Companies, I, 211. 

10 Tbid., I, 212. 

11 Ibid., II, 152. It is hardly possible that Shanke’s statement means only 
that he had maintained or boarded these boys. The natural interpretation 18, 
I think, that he had paid the purchase price. 
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pears in the list for The Queen of Corinth, which scholars have 
pretty well agreed in placing in 1617.’* Unless this play has been 
dated several years too early or unless Shanke bore false testimony, 
it would seem that he was already an important business member 
of the company in 1617. His occupying a position of such res- 
ponsibility at this time, moreover, would indicate that he had not 
even then only recently joined the company. Indeed it seems likely 
that Shanke had become affiliated with the King’s Men within a 
comparatively short time after he is last recorded as a member 
of the Palsgrave’s Company, 1613. It is, therefore, not impossible 
that he did take the part of Judas in Bonduca, that shortly after 
his company acquired the services of the ‘‘lean fool’’ Fletcher 
began to introduce parts for him. 

It is true that his name does not appear among the eight listed 
as the principal actors in Bonduca. This absence, however, does 
not, I think, present any great difficulty. The part of Judas is 
hardly a prineipal part. Apparently Shanke was never regarded 
as a great actor, and though he became one of the two principal 
shareholders in both the Globe and Blackfriars, he seems never to 
have taken other than small parts. He is listed, as we have seen, 
in the patent of 1619, but his name does not appear among the 
actors in any play before 1622. Of the twenty-five plays for which 
the principal actors are named, nineteen of which come after 1619, 
in only two lists does he appear, and one of these, The Wild Goose 
Chase, is exceptional in listing twelve principal actors whereas all 
the others name eight of less. In Bonduca there are three comic 
parts, the love-sick Junius, the merry captain Petilius, and the 
hungry knave Judas. No two of these could have been taken by 
the same man. Of the eight actors named only two are known to 
have taken broad comic parts, Toolie, who acted one of the madmen 
in The Duchess of Malfi, and Robinson, who, as he is praised by 
Jonson in 1616 as a portrayer of women’s parts, almost certainly 
took one of the female roles. Apparently Toolie was also still act- 
ing women’s parts, for he took the part of Barnavelt’s wife in 1619. 
Of the three women’s parts and the tree comic parts there is again 
no opportunity for an actor’s doubling. It seems indeed quite 

2 Boyle, thinking he recognized the hand of Beaumont, dated it earlier. 


Fleay dated it once 1618 and again c 1617. Oliphant and Macaulay (Camb. 
Hist.) agree on ‘‘probably 1617.’’ Thorndike gives c 1617. 
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probable that the part of the hungry knave was not considered im- 
portant enough to warrant its portrayer’s appearing among the 
principal actors. And the same is true of the other parts I have 
noted. In only The Prophetess does Shanke’s name appear in the 
list of principal actors, but the part of Geta in that play is the 
only one of these comic roles which approaches importance. 

In addition to the coincidence that Fletcher, having first pre- 
sented the hungry comedian as a fat gourmand, substituted the 
starved image of famine at the very time at which Shanke may have 
joined the company, the little we know of Shanke emphasizes his 
physical fitness for such parts. In his Historia Histrionica (1699) 
Wright wrote that ‘‘Pollard and Robinson were comedians; so was 
Shanke, who used to act Sir Roger in The Scornful Lady.’’* The 
Scornful Lady, however, having been written some years before 
1613, the authors obviously could not have had Shanke in mind 
when they designed the part of Sir Roger, who, indeed, is not re- 
ferred to as lean and of whose appearance the only hint is found 
in Abigal’s speaking of him as ‘‘ My little Levite’’—perhaps an in- 
dication that the play was prepared for the Children of the Chapel, 
by whom it was performed. 

The only other parts known to have been taken by Shanke are 
that of an undescribed servant in The Wild-Goose Chase and that 
of Hilario in Massinger’s The Picture, before both of which plays 
twelve actors are listed rather than eight as customary in the 
Beaumont and Fletcher folio. Much of the comedy furnished by 
Hilario depends upon his extreme thinness. When Ubaldo and 
Ricardo first see him, the former exclaims, ‘‘ What skeleton’s this?”’ 
and Ricardo answers, ‘‘A ghost! or the image of famine!’’ And 
just before they enter, Hilario describes for us his wasting body: 


I look’d this morning in my glass, the river, 
And there appear’d a fish call’d a poor John, 


A surgeon passing by ask’d at what rate 

I would sell myself; I answer’d, For what use? 

To make, said he, a living anatomy, 

And set thee up in our hall, for thou art transparent 
Without dissection; and indeed he had reason 

For I am scour’d with this poor purget to nothing (III, i). 


Compare with these the lines in The Lover’s Progress in which 
the foolish steward Mallfort describes his body: 


13 Quoted by Chambers, Op. cit., IV, 371. 
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Last Lent, my Lady call’d me her Poor John, 

But now I am grown a walking Skeleton, 

You may see through, and through me. 

Leon. Indeed you are much faln away. 
Mal. I am a kind of nothing (I, i). 
I have italicized certain phrases to emphasize the similarity of the 
passages. It is perhaps worth noting that, with the exception of 
the first two, which are combined, the characteristics are repeated 
in exactly the same order. Both passages were, of course, written 
by Massinger, and I think there can be little doubt that they were 
written with the same actor in mind, that the later part was de- 
signed especially for Shanke because of his success in the earlier. 
From these self-descriptions it is but a short step to those of 

Lazarillo (Love’s Cure) and Penurio (Women Pleas’d) which I 
quoted earlier. All four are so similar as to suggest that they were 
intended to be spoken by the same comedian. The other lean 
characters which I have noted, though they do not indulge in such 
pathetic descriptions of their wasted bodies, furnish the same sort 
of broad comedy. As the lean comedian first appears in the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher plays at a date which seems to agree with that 
at which Shanke must have joined the King’s Men, I think it highly 
probable that all of these comic pictures of famine were designed 
especially to capitalize his ridiculous thinness. 









C AND Z IN AMERICAN SPANISH 


By Norman L. WILLEY 
University of Michigan 






Throughout both provinces of Castile c before e or 2 and z in 
all positions have the value of an interdental surd fricative, which, 
to avoid confusion, may be called theta. The s of the Castiles is 
given normally the value of a dorso-supra-alveolar surd fricative, 
differing decidedly from the s of English and sounding somewhat 
like sh (shine). Let us call this s-castellana. 

In the rest of the Spanish-speaking world from Constantinople 
to the Philippines and from far up in the territory of the United 
States to the end of Tierra del Fuego c before e or i and z in all 
positions have the value of a surd dental fricative (s) and the s 
descended from Latin is indistinguishable from it. This sound 
may be denoted by s-mejicana. 

A notable exception to the uniformity of these phonetic values 
is formed by a large part of Southern Spain, especially Andalusia, 
where c before e or i, z and s have, to be sure, identical value, but 
are all sometimes pronounced as theta, sometimes as s-mejicana, 
but never as s-castellana. 

This distinction in pronunciation of three symbols, as it affects 
the speech of millions of people using an otherwise practically 
uniform phonetic system, has been much discussed and there are 
differing explanations advanced by scholars of repute. The most 
generally accepted theory is that the Andalusians started the vicious 
fashion of pronouncing the interdental theta as s-mejicana and 
that the objectionable mispronunciation was carried by them to 
the New World, where it prevailed over the original sound to such 
an extent that theta disappeared entirely. That there is also a 
difference between s-mejicana and s-castellana is neglected by this 
popular explanation of present conditions. 

An opposing theory is that the Spanish Americans have retained 



































1I do not take into account here the sonant interdental or the sonant supr 
alveolar fricative as found in juzgar and desde in rapid speech. They are # 
secondary phenomenon due to assimilation, whether we consider them as modem 
developments or as persistence of ancient values. 
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the pronunciation of the ancient Castilians practically unchanged 
in the matter of c before i or e and z, and that s-castellana has 
developed to s-mejicana in the Spanish territory outside the Cas- 
tiles. 

Cuervo in Apuntaciones Criticas, §780 (Paris edition of 1914), 
says that he conjectures that the Castilians, Andalusians, and pri- 
mitive conquerors of America pronounced ¢ and z as the Americans 
of to-day pronounce them (s-mejicana), but that they had a dis- 
tinct pronunciation of s, which latter fell into the same sound as 
the former (s-mejicana) within the limits of one generation or at 
most of two. 

Lenz in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, B. 17, S. 189, 
doubts the Andalusian influence in American Spanish; he thinks 
that the conquerors came indiscriminately from all parts of Spain 
and that a dialectic levelling was the result.” 


2 We have a catalogue of the original conquerors of Mexico (Cf. Mézico a 
través de los siglos, page 839) which is almost entirely contained in Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo’s Verdadera Historia, chapters CCV and CCVI. Disregarding 
such possibly misleading information as the note: Volvié, or Murié en Castilla, 
this contemporary historian gives us eighty-five unmistakable statements as to 
the province of his companions. The following table shows the comparative 
numbers. 

Castellanos 
Andaluces 
I:xtremeiios 
Portugueses y 

1 gallegos 
Leoneses 
Asturianos 
Catalanes 
Vasco 

It is fair to assume that this is no exceptional case and that Lenz is entirely 
correct in his suggestion that the conquerors were from all parts of the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

Such being the case, the probabilities that the common language would be 
Castilian are very great, since Gallego, Basque and Catalonian would have no 
other common means of communication. Moreover the Castilian was the 
language of the greater part of the old country; it was the official language 
of the court and government; it was much more respectable than any of its 
dialects; the most prominent of the conquerors, as well as the largest division 
of the rank and file were Castilians; and the vulgar representations of the 
values of native American dentals, as we shall see, was that given them by 
the educated, of whose correct Castilian we can have no doubt. 

That Andalusian would not be the lingua franca is probable from the fact 
that it was a despised dialect and the conquerors were proud of their pure 
Castilian descent, calling themselves and their language always Castilians and 
Castilian, a usage that has prevailed as far as the language is concerned down 
to the present day. 

Bernal Diaz tells us that the Aztec warriors, attacking the Spaniards on the 
disastrous retreat from Tenochtitlin, howled at them: ‘‘ Tenitoz Rey Castilla? 
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Marden, The Spanish Dialect of Mexico City, 1896, says that the 
Spanish American conformity of pronunciation of c, (e, 7), z and s 
‘‘would argue strongly for the fact that the simple sibilant was 
the sound used in the literary speech of Spain at the time of the 
colonization of these territories.’’ 

Espinosa, Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 1909, §112, writes: 


The fact that in all the Spanish countries which began to be settled in the 
early part of the XVIth century, c (e,t), 2 became s, with no traces of other 
sounds, is positive proof that the people who settled these regions pronounced 
only s, and if they did so, it was not for them a recent change that took place 
suddenly on the eve of their departure. We are obliged, therefore, to place 
the date of this change in Spain in the last half of the XVth century. 


Obviously if we knew the sixteenth century Castilian pronun- 
ciation of ¢, z and s we should be able to settle the question easily, 
but there are three distinct theories in regard to this, each sup- 
ported by the name of one or more very respectable scholars. IT'or 
brevity I shall call them the Ford theory, the Menéndez Pidal 
theory and the Marden theory. 

The points of the Ford theory are stated succinctly by Pro- 
fessor Zauner in his Altspanisches Elementarbuch, § 7: 


C (auch c geschrieben) wurde ts gesprochen (wie das deutsche 2); dafiir 
sprechen nicht nur lautphysiologische Erwiagungen, sondern auch sprach- 
historische (Gundisalvu ergibt Goncalvo) und Zeugnisse der Grammatiker, die 
es mit dem ital. z z.B. in danza vergleichen; diese Aussprache dauerte bis zum 
17. Jh. Mit 2 wird es im Asp. nur selten verwechselt: wenn sich z.B. bozes 
(voces) mit conosces (cognoscis) gebunden findet, so handelt es sich um 
keinen genauen Reim, sondern, wie oft im Asp., um Assonanz. 

Z wurde dz gesprochen (d + frz. z)4. 

S wurde dorsosupraalveolar gesprochen. 

Tenitoz axaca?’’ (Tlenquitoz Rey Cazxtilla? Tlenquitoz arcan?), What will 
the King of Castile say? What will he say now? Moreover in Nahuatl down 
to this day the words for Spanish and Spaniard are caztillan and caztiltecatl. 
Wheat bread is caztillan tlaxcal, and a rose is caxtillan zxochitl. 

The Andalusian dialect of today is as conspicuous at least for the use of 
theta for s-mejicana as it is for that of s-mejicana for theta. The Sevillano 
says: Ze me zube la zangre al ve’ a eze zinvergiiensa. If Andalusian had put 
its stamp on American pronunciation, it would be fair to expect that some 
trace of theta would be found there, yet it is a sound unknown in American 
Spanish from Chicago to Patagonia. 

Lastly, Andalusian influence can hardly explain the occurrence of s-mejicana 
in the Philippines, the West Indies, the Canaries, Asturias and Turkey. 

3 I quote without comment Terry’s Short Cut to Spanish, N. Y., 1923: ‘‘The 
lisping sound of th or z before vowels, especially in the syllables za, 20, 2u, 
is of Arabic proveniance. Carlos V, sometime (1516-1556) King of Spain, 
who is said to have had a hair [sic] lip and perforce to have lisped certain 
of the sibilant letters, perpetuated the Arabic lisp (el ceceo) and perhaps 
introduced the lisping of the d, as well as that of the c before the vowels 
e and i.”? 


4 Ford states that z became surd at the end of the sixteenth century. 
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Menéndez Pidal gives his conclusions in his Manual de Gramdtica 
Histérica Espatola, §35 bis 2. (Cf. also §37.2.c, and §42.3) (1918 
edition) : 


La lengua antigua distinguia también la pronunciacién de la ¢ sorda y de 
la z sonora, cuya pronunciacién podria ser la de @ y z : plaga, hazer. 


The somewhat indefinite language of this paragraph is made 
definite by §35, bis 6, where he calls these sounds fricatives, and 
by his table of consonants on page 81, where he gives this # and z 
as interdental fricatives surd and sonant respectively. S he be- 
lieves to have had its present Castilian value. 

The third theory, as we have seen, is supported by Lenz, Marden, 
and Espinosa. It is to the effect that, whatever the stages of de- 
velopment through which ¢ and z may have passed, the pronun- 
ciation thereof at the time of the colonization of America was 
dental surd fricative. The Castilian s was dorsosupraalveolar. 

In support of the Ford theory there exists the painstaking and 
nearly exhaustive treatise of Cuervo in the Revue Hispanique, II, 
1ff., considerably augmented by Ford’s ‘‘Old Spanish Sibilants,”’ 
Harvard Studies and Notes, VII, 1ff. Menéndez Pidal, so far as 
I know, has not given us the material from which he concludes so 
definitely that ¢ and z were interdental in the time of the Poema 
de mio Cid. Marden’s theory is based on the uniformity of modern 
usage in America. 

According to these three hypotheses, then, in the year 1500 Cas- 
tilians pronounced the syllables ca, ce, ci, go, cu on the one hand, 
and the syllables, za, ze, zi, zo, zu on the other with: 





Dental affricate surd and 


Dental affricate sonant According to Ford 









Interdental fricative surd and 


Interdental fricative sonant According to Menéndez Pidal 








Dental fricative surd and 


Dental fricative surd According to Marden 








The data for determining the approximate pronunciation of Old 
Spanish may be gathered under five headings: (1) Lautphysiolo- 
gisches und Sprachhistorisches, (2) Evidence of contemporary 
grammarians, (3) Transcriptions into different languages or alpha- 
bets, (4) Onomatopoetie vestiges, (5) Evidence of modern dialects. 
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Professor Ford has carefully tabulated the undisputed sources 
of Spanish ¢ and z as follows: 

For ¢: Latin initial c (before e or 7) 

Latin (Greek) initial z 

Latin c (before e or 71) after a consonant 

Latin ti after a consonant 

Latin ci after a consonant 

Arabic sin and sad not final and not at the end of one 
syllable before the initial consonant of the next syllable 

Latin intervoecalic c (before e or i), ti, ci in learned 
words 

Latin s after n. 

For z: Latin intervocalie c (before e or 2) 

Latin intervocalie ti 

Latin (Greek) z not initial 

Arabie 2di. 

Of these sources the Arabic were all dental fricatives, and the 
Latin were simple dental fricatives or dental affricates in the vulgar 
language long before the rise of any distinct Spanish dialect. We 
know that Latin c before the front vowels became palatalized as 
early as the third century A.D. (Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar 
Latin, §260). At the same time the dental ¢ was palatalized before 
i, becoming nearly or quite the same sound as the one resulting from 
c. These sounds were confused to such an extent that the pro- 
nunciation was no longer a guide for the scribe, nuntius and nuncius 
were pronounced nearly or quite alike (bid., §276). By the fourth 
century this resultant ti became tsi (Ibid., §277). For example, 
the Latin words coelum (celum) and gratia became respectively 
tielu and gratia, then tsielo and gradzia (sonant) by the time of 
Constantine. 

Sound changes are exceedingly slow processes and require gener- 
ations, often centuries, for their completion. Each succeeding 
generation makes a slightly different adjustment of the organs of 
speech from that of its predecessor, owing to the influence of some 
general cause. In Castilian the change from Vulgar Latin palatal 
affricate to interdental fricative with the known intervening steps 
involves a progressive lowering and fronting of the point of the 
tongue. The general stages by which it could be realized may be 
supposed to be: 
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(1) Palatal stop + palatal fricative 
(2) Dental stop + palatal fricative 
(3) Dental stop + transitional homorganous fricative -+- 

palatal fricative 

(4) Dental stop + dental fricative + palatal vowel 
(5) Dental fricative + palatal vowel 
(6) Postdental fricative + palatal vowel 
(7) Interdental fricative + palatal vowel. 

In stage (2) or (3) intervocalic surds became voiced, and in stage 
(5) in the greater part of the Spanish Peninsula the sonant frica- 
tives became surd unless they were in the immediate vicinity of 
a sonant (juzgar). The change of (4) to (5) is according to the 
general phonetic law that when one of two homorganous consonants 
disappears the continuant always survives and the explosive dis- 
appears. Whenever in this advance a sound was reached which 
already occurred in other words (loan words from the Arabic with 
sin, sad, or zai; words containing Latin [Greek] z) this sound fell 
together with the already existing one and the two sets of words 
henceforth developed alike. 

A parallel development is offered by intervocalic ¢ (not before e 
or 1). Latin amatus becomes Vulgar Latin amatu, Old Spanish 
amado, transitional stage amado (with postdental fricative), Mod- 
ern Spanish amado (with interdental fricative). A similar lower- 
ing and fronting is shown in the passing of s-castellana to s-meji- 
cana and finally to theta in Andalusian. 

A comparable but wholly independent development is offered in 
the High German sound shift, in which stop consonants became 
affricates and eventually homorganous fricatives. In the series: 
OS witan, OHG wizzen, G wissen, apparently all that is needed to 
complete the sound shift of the Castilian is that the fashion of 
lisping be followed for a few generations to produce successively 
withen (postdental fricative) and withen (interdental fricative). 

By the Ford theory in the lapse of twelve centures (312-1500) 
the progressive change had reached stage (4), and then in one 
hundred and twenty years, hardly more than the space of one long 
life, a great leap was made to the seventh and last stage. More- 
over, stage (5) was entirely omitted, the dental affricate passed to 
an interdental fricative directly, a more rapid change and a more 
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radical one than that set down by Mr. Terry as a result of Charles 
V’s ‘‘hair lip!”’ 

By the Menéndez Pidal theory the entire series of gradual changes 
had been run off by the middle of the twelfth century (1140) ex- 
cept that a sonant z was distinguished from a surd ¢, the very last 
step in the development being the loss of the sonant quality in z. 
This, we must admit, is not inherently impossible. 

By the Marden theory the change had reached stage (5) by the 
fifteenth century and the sixth is now in process of realization in 
Andalusia. 

In objection to the Ford theory it may be urged that Spanish has 
the most pronounced aversion to beginning a word with two con- 
sonants. Only bl, br, cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, tr, that is, a 
stop and a liquid, may begin a native Spanish word; no other con- 
sonantal combination may be initial. Every other combination 
beginning a word taken into Spanish was modified in some way 
(psalmus, salmo) or facilitated by the use of the prothetic e. This 
is true for all periods of Castilian. Indeed the prothetic e before 
s + consonant goes back to a beginning in the Vulgar Latin of the 
second century and is apparently completed everywhere by the 
seventh century (Grandgent, §230), thus antedating any Castilian 
language by centuries. This prothetic e is a physiological necessity, 
not a useless convention, and has been added to loan words of all 
periods, not from analogy, but because a Spaniard is really unable 
to pronounce such an initial combination as English station with- 
out a voealie start. 

It would seem exceedingly improbable that at a time when the 
Spanish vocal organs could not pronounce without a helping vowel 
such words as sphaera (esfera), spatula (espalda), statio (esta- 
cién), scala (escala), sbirro (esbirro), smaragdus (esmeralda), 
sgrima (esgrima), they should nevertheless have experienced no 
difficulty in beginning a word with the combination ts. Certainly 
the Spaniards of the sixteenth century (when according to Pro- 
fessor Ford the dental affricates were in their prime) had difficulty 
in pronouncing Nahuatl initial ts and resorted to a simplification: 
tzopilotl became zopilote, tzonpantli became zompancle, tzonpanco 
became Zumpango, tzapotl became zapote. In intervocalic position 
the combination was not difficult, as is attested by Cortés’ Magts- 
catzin and the common names like Coatzacoalco, A(t)zcapotzalco. 
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On physiological and historical grounds, then, the Ford theory 
seems to me less tenable than either of its rivals. 

Let us turn now to the second kind of data for determining the 
sixteenth century pronunciation, the testimony of contemporary 
grammarians. 

The various witnesses quoted by Cuervo and Ford in the matter 
of the pronunciation of ¢ and z give very conflicting evidence, and 
to prove from them that the sounds were affricates requires imagina- 
tion. They range from Antonio de Nebrija (1444-1532) down to 
a period a century later and involve treatises in Spanish, Latin, 
Italian and English. They give us equivalents in other languages 
and sometimes crude descriptions of phonetic processes. 

The most interesting one is probably that of the scholarly tutor 
of Isabel la Catdlica. He says of ¢: 

Esta pronunciacion es propia de judios y moros de los cuales cuanto io 
pienso la recibio nuestra lengua; porque ni los griegos ni los latinos que bien 
pronuncian la sienten ni conocen por suia. 

Of course Antonio de Nebrija pronounced Latin s and Greek 
sigma as the Castilian supraalveolar s; so there was for him no 
dental s in the classic languages. Moreover the Modern Greek pro- 
nunciation of sigma is, as a matter of fact, supraalveolar and prob- 
ably exactly equalled the s-castellana at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and there is good reason to believe that the Latin 
s also was supraalveolar. Latin c before the front vowels and t be- 
fore i, Antonio de Nebrija probably pronounced with the affricates 
ch and ts. Germans still pronounce statio and Cicero as statsio and 
tsitsero and the orthodox pronunciation of the Lord’s prayer re- 
quires one to say: Pater noster qui es in chelis. 

But in Arabie and Hebrew Antonio de Nebrija was not theoriz- 
ing, he had abundant means of knowing the current pronunciation 
and in giving, as he does elsewhere, the Arabic sad and sin and the 
Hebrew samech and tsadhe (which he considers the same sound as 
samech) as the equivalent of ¢ he clearly was indicating ¢ as a dental 
fricative, not an affricate. 

Pedro de Alealé (Vocabulista, 1505), noted for his Arabic lexico- 
graphical work, says that ¢ is the same sound as Arabic sin and sad. 

Juan Valdés (Didlogo de la Lengua, ea. 1540) says: ‘‘. . . una 
cerilla que puesta debaxo de la ¢ la haze sonar casi como z.”’ 

Alfonso de Ulloa (1553) says: 
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. ma se alla detta lettera c vedereste questo punto disotto, ¢, dira, ga, go, 
gu et nella Thoscana suonara cosi, za, zo, zu, come dicendo in Hispagnuolo 
danga et in Thoscano danza—. 


M. G. Mario Alessandri d’Urbino (1560) says: 


Si pronuntia [Spanish ¢] come la nostra z quando ha gagliardo spirito, onde 
la forza che ha la nostra z in queste voci . . . confidenza, cherzo, zuccaro .. . 
si possede dalla ¢ Castigliana in... garagoga, caga, olvidanga, et altri simili. 
La pronuntia che diamo alla z di poco suono et di leggiero spirito in azaria, 
zefiro, azimo, zodiaco, azurro, danno Castigliani alla sua z in hazer, azedia, 
azogue, azul et in tutte laltre voci loro c’habbiano la z. 

The Italian grammarians possibly were more impressed by the 
fact that Spanish ¢ and z correspond to their own z etymologically 
than by the phonetic values of the symbols in popular use. They 
noted that there was a sonant value (leggiero spirito) and a surd 
value (gagliardo spirito) and gave little thought to the presence 
or absence of a lenis homorganous stop with which the spirants be- 
gin. Even in our own day men who write grammars of foreign 
languages sometimes ignore a slight distinction. I quote for ex- 
ample a sentence from the last edition of a popular Spanish gram- 
mar: ‘‘S has the sound of s in ‘sister,’ never that of s in ‘please.’ ’’ 
A current textbook of professedly Castilian phonetics states: ‘‘(s), 
voiceless. A narrow passage for the breath without voice is formed 
by tongue and teeth. Similar to English (s).’’ Cf. Navarro Tomas, 
Pronunciacion espatiola, §§108-109, for the correct description of 
the supraalveolar. 

The frequent comparison by the grammarians of the Italian z 
in danza and the Castilian ¢ in danga is far from conclusive evidence 
that they actually detected an affricate in the latter sound. Not 











all Italians pronounce z alike; in certain parts of the Italian terri- 
tory no distinction is made between z and s, and it is only fair to 

presume that in the sixteenth century usage was no less diversified. t 
Moreover, when the dental fricative immediately follows the dental t 
nasal, the most careful observer would be unable to detect the pres- . 
ence or absence of any transitional t. The passing from n to ¢ in- _ 
volves the silencing of the vocal cords, the closure of the nasal . 
passage and the drawing back of the tongue from the teeth with a : 


hardly perceptible explosion. The passing from n to s involves 
exactly the same things except that there is no explosion of any 
sort. But the velum cannot be managed with the speed of the 

tongue; to produce the explosion of ¢ a perceptible pause is neces- : 
sary, so that in ordinary conversation, even though the speaker be | 
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conscious of the spelling nts, he has actually passed to the adjust- 
ment for the fricative before the velum has closed the nasal passage. 
If a Tuscan be asked to divide danza into syllables, he will of course 
pronounce dan-tsa, but in ordinary unconscious speech he will have 
no more ¢ than is involved in the transition from 7 to s. Even the 
t of German in ordinary speech is indistinguishable in such words 
as Mainz, Tanz, Kuntz, and the words Hans and tun’s have pre- 
cisely the same sounds in their termination. Likewise Italian danza 
and mansa are a perfect consonantal rime in ordinary speech.°® 

Professor Ford also uses as corroborative evidence Greek trans- 
literations of Garcia and Mendoga, in which the combination tau 
+ zeta is used for the Castilian ¢. I cannot believe that this is 
proof of the affricate pronunciation. Modern Greek does not have 
the mediae b, d, g. In order to indicate these sounds in trans- 
literation of foreign words the Greeks use mu -+- pi for b, nu +- tau 
for d and gamma +- kappa for g. This is a uniform process, in 
order to indicate a sonant corresponding to pi, tau and kappa the 
Greeks write before these letters the nearest related sonant that 
the language possesses. Zeta is a dental sonant fricative, and to 
indicate the corresponding surd for which the language has no 
character the transliterator may have placed before the sonant the 
corresponding dental surd and did not intend to indicate the pro- 
nunciation Gartzia but Gartsia. It should be added that in the 
present day tau + zeta is entirely sonant (dz) and taw ++ sigma 
is used for the transliteration of a foreign surd affricate. 

Various other conflicting comparisons are also given: French c 
before front vowels, French s and ss, and English ts and ths. 

The comparison with ts may be due only to a desire to indicate 
the surd character of the sound, as we find in the guide-book keys 
to the pronunciation of Welsh names. The Welsh surd 1 is a sound 
unknown to English in conscious speech, and to approximate the 
sound the rough-and-ready phonetician declares that it is equivalent 
to English thl. However, the tongue position is not that of an in- 
terdental or of a postdental; the Welsh I is only a lateral fricative. 
It is interesting to note that the Spanish missionaries meeting the 
Same sound in Nahuatl indicated it by tl. Likewise a modern 





$ The popular Mexican word cenzontle (centzontli, cen = one, tzontli = head 
of hair = 400) is an illustration of the point. Only those who knew the 
Nahuatl derivation wrote tz or thought they heard a t in the pronunciation. 
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scholar of note observing the lenis palatal explosive in such Spanish 
words as hielo and hierba has declared that the words are pro- 
nounced with an intial d sound, dyelo, dyerba. There is, however, 
no dental contact (Cf. Navarro Tomas, §121). 

In the same section in which Professor Ford quotes the compari- 
son of Spanish danga with Italian danza to prove the affricate 
nature of ¢ are mentioned the transliterations of German words 
by Avila y Cafliga (1548), who accompanied Charles V. Probably 
this scholar had no greater training in phonetics than his contem- 
poraries, and as he was in the service of an emperor who considered 
German a language fit only for conversation with a horse, we can 
hardly suppose he was sufficiently interested to bestow much care 
on his transliterations. The words are: (1) languet = Landshut, 
(2) Cuibica = Zwickau, (3) Ungerfater = Unser Vater. 

The combination in (1) and (38) is the same as that previously 
discussed in Italian danza, the dental nasal -+- dental fricative. 
However, the division of the syllables and the voicing in the Ger- 
man originals are different, so that the careless listener would be 
still less likely to think he heard a surd dental stop between the 
German continuants than in the Italian word. In (1) the division 
in lants-hut, not lan-tsut, so that analytical pronunciation would 
not disclose the presence of a possible transitional ¢, while in (3) 
there is not and never has been a possible dental stop, certainly no 
German of the sixteenth century ever said un-tser. 

In regard to (2) it is important to note the fact that the I’rench 
and other Romance peoples who attempt to speak German are or- 
dinarily unable to pronounce the initial German z and substitute 
the surd dental fricative for the affricate, e.g., Riccault’s dialect 
in Lessing’s Minna, IV, ii, has swanzig (zwanzig), sugesetzt 
(zugesetzt), su (zu), funfsehn (funfzehn), sehn (zehn). It is very 
probable also that Avila y Cifliga meant to indicate the sound as 
he himself pronounced it, viz., suibica, not tsuibica. 

The evidence of contemporary grammarians and phoneticians, 
then, seems to be overwhelmingly in favor of Marden and to give 
only slight support to Ford and none whatsoever to Menéndez Pidal. 

Ingenuous transliterations from a foreign language are far more 
reliable to determine the real pronunciation of the Conquistadores 
than the utterances of grammarians ex cathedra on theoretically 
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correct Spanish. We have here the testimony of three very respect- 
able witnesses: (1) Nahuatl, (2) Arabic, (3) Judaeo-Spanish. 

During the conquest of Mexico many documents were written 
containing Nahuatl names. As there was no phonetic writing 
among the Nahuatlaca and no tradition of transliteration, the 
Spaniards were obliged to write Nahuatl sounds with Castilian 
characters, their ears being their only guides. Cortés’ letters are 
especially valuable for our consideration, because he was a man of 
considerable education and spoke good Castilian. Bernal Diaz is 
also very important, because he is thoroughly independent, ingenu- 
ous to a degree, and follows no tradition, writing from his memory 
of events and not from collected documents. 

On the heels of the conquerors came the missionary grammarians, 
the most educated and cultured men of their country, who reduced 
the native language to a phonetic system. They wrote, not for the 
vulgar, but for men of their own kind who wished to learn Nahuatl. 
They were careful scholars and were hampered by no tradition; 
they were concerned only with an accurate phonetic representation 
of the native language and did not care whether their systems 
agreed with the vulgar representations or not. 

Cortés and Bernal Diaz, however, agree substantially with the 
grammarians in the phonetic symbols used for the Mexican sounds. 
Consequently we have unconflicting evidence of what the value of 
Castilian ¢ and 2 was at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
since Nahuatl has been preserved in its pristine form. 

Nahuatl possesses no interdental, but does have a surd dental 
fricative (s-mejicana). This native s is always denoted by the 
transliterators by ¢ and z and with no distinction between the sym- 
bols unless it be a conventional or capricious individual one. Not 
one of the grammarians has given us a single word of comment on 
any peculiarity of the native sound; they find it an exact equivalent 
of their own ¢ and z. They do tell us, however, that no Castilian s 
existed in Nahuatl and quite consistently s is never used by them 
in Nahuatl words.® 





_*Cortés and Bernal Diaz, however, do use s frequently in their translitera- 
tions, but always to represent the Nahuatl prepalatal surd fricative (sh) which 
the grammarians represent by z. As we shall see below from Arabic, the 
Present value of s-castellana is unquestionably ancient. The few loan words 
in Nahuatl of early date show that the Indians heard their own prepalatal 
m 8-castellana, e.g., caxtiltecatl (castellano). Cortés heard in Nahuatl sh 
an 8-castellana. 
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Moreover the Nahuatl has as one of its most frequent sounds the 
dental surd affricate ts, the precise value that Cuervo, Ford, and 
Zauner suppose Castilian ¢ had and retained ‘‘bis zum 17 Jh.’’ But 
the missionaries and the unscientific alike represented this aborigin- 
al affricate, not by ¢, but by the combinations ¢z or tg. 

The grammarians were careful phoneticians for their time. They 
give us descriptions of the tongue position in pronouncing the 
Nahuatl tl and state that the sound must be heard from the lips 
of an Indian in order to be imitated. 7's is carefully explained to 
the student as an entirely unfamiliar sound to Castilian ears, and 
one grammarian tells us that the value of x is that of Hebrew shin." 
If the ¢, z sound had not been self-explanatory it is extremely prob- 
able that one of these learned and painstaking fathers would have 
said something about it. 

The evidence of the Nahuatl is, then, that Castilian ¢ and z had 
in the sixteenth century the value of a dental surd fricative. 

The two other sources of evidence as to the value of ¢ and z in 
Castilian, Arabic and Judeo-Spanish, are furnished by peoples who 
had long been resident in the Peninsula and were expelled slightly 
before the Spaniards took their language to America. If, then, we 
find the same state of affairs in these languages as in Nahuatl, we 
must conclude that the condition at the beginning of the sixteentk 
century must have existed for a considerable time before 1519, since 
loan words from Castilian in these tongues go back to centuries 
before, and a language does not change its loan words to keep pace 
with the phonetic development of the idiom from which they are 
derived (Cf. Don Quijote—Don Quixote, Rocinante—Rosinante). 

Arabic is an especially fortunate tongue for our investigation, 
since it possesses true interdental fricatives, sonant and surd; 4 
dental surd spirant lenis (sin) ; a dental sonant spirant lenis (2di) ; 
a dental surd spirant fortis (sad); and a dental sonant spirant 
fortis (za). In addition it has a prepalatal surd spirant (shin). 

Arabic does not have an exact equivalent of s-castellana. It 
seemed to the Arabs the same sound as their own shin and is always 
represented by this letter in loan words of early date. In later words 


7 This explains why Cortés and Bernal Diaz used s in transliteration of 
Nahuatl sh, the Spanish x was probably a velar fricative already in popular 
speech or at least no longer a prepalatal fricative in the time of the conquest. 
Only the educated were aware of its ancient value of sh, hence the explanation 
by comparison with shin. 
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Castilian s is sometimes represented by sad or sin (Andalusian in- 
fluence. Cf. Augusti Fischer, Zur Lautlehre des Marokkanischara- 
bischen, Leipzig, 1915. 

Arabic does not possess a character to indicate the dental surd 
or sonant affricate that is demanded for Spanish ¢ and z by the 
Ford theory, but it does possess a d fortis and a d lenis, a ¢ fortis 
and a ¢ lenis, and, as we have seen, the corresponding array of 
fricatives, so that the imitation of a possible ts or dz of Castilian 
words would have been easy. 

It may be objected that Arabic will not suffer a vowelless 
consonant to begin a word, consequently imitation cf an affricate 
initially seems impossible. However, Arabic has two means of 
meeting this difficulty, beginning the word with wasla (Aplaton 
for Plato) or repeating the same vowel with each of the two con- 
sonants, as the Aljamiados wrote palaze for plaze. If, then, the 
Arabs had actually heard a double sound at the beginning of the 
words they borrowed from Castilian they would have indicated 
the fact at least occasionally. Moreover the affricate combination 
does occur freely in native words in medial position, e.g., ’atswm 
(to sneeze). 

The loan words in Spanish of Arabic origin are very numerous 
and of all dates from the time of Pelayo down to and after the cap- 
ture of Granada. There was no literary tradition of transliteration 
of Arabic. The Arabs came upon Spain with the suddenness of 
an invasion of locusts and Castilians were writing Arabic words 
with Latin letters even before there was a Castile. Likewise the 
Arabs were writing Spanish words phonetically with Arabic letters 
from the year 711 down. 

Apparently the Spanish ¢ and z did not sound to the invaders 
at all like ts and dz, and certainly not like theta or delta, since the 
Arabs always represented them by shin, sin, sad,* in the older 
stages, and in the later ones only by sin and sad with shin and zai 
used sporadically, e.g., Barcelona is written with shin and Tarazona 
with sin. 





8 Fischer notes a few instances in which gim is used to transliterate Spanish 
words containing ¢ or z. These cases are of some of the very oldest loan words 
in Arabic, and are no doubt in support of the affricate nature of the original. 
Cf. 4 similar substitution for an affricate in the representation of American 
Indian words by the early settlers, to which we owe the name Cherokee. The 
whites heard the word tsaragi and substituted ch for ts. 
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Nothing gives the slightest indication that the Arabs heard an 
affricate in the Spanish ¢ and z after the very earliest time, and 
certainly they could not have heard Menéndez Pidal’s interdentals, 
since their own tha and dhal are exact equivalents of the Castilian 
sounds of today, and no Spanish loan word in Arabic is written with 
either of these letters. 

Conversely the Arabic sibilants, sin, sad, zai and za are trans- 
literated by Castilian ¢ and z without distinction. Aljaraz (sin), 
algez (sad), alerce (2a). 

The s-castellana was shin for the Aljamiados, as it was the pre- 
palatal fricative for the Mexicans of later times. Arabic loan words 
also represent it always by sh? e.g., in the borrowed words from 
agosto, fiesta, santero. 

Arabie shin, however, was transliterated by the ancient Spaniards 
by zx, which was also the character used by the missionaries in 
Mexico to represent the Nahuatl prepalatal fricatives, e.g., axenuz, 
aximez, México. 

The Arabic tha and dhal should have been transliterated by the 
ancient Spaniards by the corresponding Castilian equivalents ¢ and 
z if Menéndez Pidal is right in his theory; but what actually took 
place was that they represented them by f, e.g., alicatado (tha), 
tagarino (tha). 

The Jews who were domiciled in Spain from a period long ante- 
dating any distinct Spanish language, to say nothing of a Castilian 
kingdom, were distributed throughout the country, especially in 
the centres of population. They used the vernacular as a house- 
hold language, but kept up the tradition of Hebrew. They wrote 
Spanish with Hebrew characters and naturally did it phonetically, 
just as the Yiddish write their German. They had no tradition 
of transliteration ; hence if Castilian ¢ and z were affricates or inter- 
dentals we may fairly expect to find some evidence thereof in 
Judaeo-Spanish, especially as the Hebrew alphabet has a surd dental 
affricate in tsadhe® and both the interdentals (thav and dhaleth). 

Hebrew is also equipped with a reasonable amount of dentals: 
a surd stop lenis (tav), a sonant dental stop lenis (daleth), a surd 
dental stop fortis (teth), a surd dental fricative lenis (sin), a sonant 


®In spite of Antonio de Nebrija’s statement that this character was the 
equivalent of samech, we have ancient testimony to its affricate value. It was 
used by the Jews for the Catalonian ts-sound and for the syllable ti in justitia 
(Hornung, Latin C., p. 85). 
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dental fricative lenis (zayin), and a third surd dental fricative 
(samech). It has also the prepalatal fricative shin, but does not 
have an alveolar fricative (s-castellana). 

Equipped with this array of phonetic symbols and given an in- 
timate knowledge of the Castilian language on the part of the Jews, 
we should expect the Judaeo-Spanish to afford some evidence of 
the pronunciation of ancient Spanish, just as Yiddish does of 
ancient German. If ¢ and z were affricates or interdentals, we may 
confidently hope to find some proof of the fact here. 

We find, however, that Spanish ¢ and z are in Judaeo-Spanish 
represented by samech (sporadically by sin and zayin), never by 
tsadhe or by a ‘combination of a dental stop and dental fricative, 
as Ford’s theory would require, nor yet by an interdental fricative, 
as Menéndez Pidal’s assumption would necessitate, e.g., acercaban 
is written asircaban. 

As we might expect from a people who were well acquainted not 
only with the pronunciation of Castilian but also with writing in 
Latin letters, we find that the Spanish Jews distinguished the 
alveolar s-castellana from the prepalatal fricative and denoted the 
former by samech and the latter by shin, e.g., solo has samech, dexar 
has shin. 

Thus the evidence from the Semitic sources agrees with that of 
the Nahuatl, that Castilian ¢ and z were dental fricatives, not affri- 
cates or interdentals. 

As to the matter of onomatopoetic evidence we have a little 
material that has not been employed by Ford: cecear, zumbar and 
a few interjections. 

Bernal Diaz, Verdadera Historia, cap. CCVI, says of Gonzalvo 
de Sandoval that he was ‘‘natural de Medellin’’ and that he 
“ceceaba tanto cuanto.’’ In the same place he says of Luis Marin 
that he was ‘‘natural de Sanlicar’’ and ‘‘ceceaba un poco como 
sevillano.’? When Bernal Diaz mentions a comrade’s speaking 
like a Sevillano he does it in the same spirit in which he writes of 
Juan Velazquez de Leén that he was ‘‘algo tartamudo,’’ or of Diego 
de Ordaz that he “‘no acertaba bien a pronunciar ciertas letras, sino 
algo tartajoso.’? The cecear was in Bernal Diaz’ day a fault of 
pronunciation characteristic of the people of Seville, and foreign 
to proper Castilian. 

But just what does he mean by cecear? At present the word 
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means to pronounce s (alveolar or dental) as an interdental, e.g,, 
to say zaber in place of saber. It is today characteristic of the 
Andalusians. The Diccionario de Autoridades gives two meanings 
of cecear: 


CECEAR v.n. Pronunciar la S como C. Lat. Lingua haesitare, Balbutire. 
Ayal. Chron. del R. Don Pedro, aiio 4. cap. 710 Fué el Rey Don Pedro assaz 
grande de cuerpo, y blanco y ribio, y ceceaba un poco. 

CECEAR sonar, cerrando los dientes, uniendo & ellos la léngua algo mas & 
los de arriba, como un silvo & lo sordo, que regularmente sirve de sefia para 
llamar, detener, 6 intimar silencio. Lat. Compellare blanditer. Cer. Nov. 10, 
pl. 311. Al passar por una calle, que tenia port4les, sustentados en marmoles, 
oy6, que de una puerta le ceceaban. Canc. Rom. que empieza: Aquel Labrador 


antiguo. 
Y vos, Sefiér, que asistis, 
como Sol a estrellas tantas, 
que los Capélos os buscan, 
y os cecéan las Tiaras. 


It will be noted that cecear as given in the second acceptation 
is a good description of the dental fricative s and nothing else. It 
forms no closure and so is not the Ford affricate; it is the silva, 
the familiar Spanish hiss which is everywhere used to this day to 
call attention. It cannot be Menéndez Pidal’s interdental, for the 
teeth are closed. The word meant to hiss, and to hiss when speak- 
ing was to substitute the dental s for the supraalveolar one, not to 
substitute an affricate or an interdental. 

When Cervantes says ‘‘Como gitana hablaba ceceosa,’’ and else- 
where uses cecear for the hiss to call attention, he must mean the 
same sound. Indeed when cecear came to mean ‘‘to pronounce with 
the interdental,’’ it lost the meaning hiss and is no longer under- 
stood in this sense in Castile. Cecear now means to lisp, not to hiss. 
The graphic representation of the hiss is no longer ;Ce! jce! Cf. 
Alvarez Quintero, Las de Cain, Act III: 

Marin. Sch...sch... j Dota Elvira! 

Bernal Diaz pronounced ¢ as a dental sibilant, hence he can mean 
only that Gonzalvo de Sandoval and Luis Marin pronounced the 
Castilian supraalveolar as a dental. 

But the meaning was the same at least a century and a half be- 
fore Bernal Diaz. The old romance shows that the word was used 
for the hiss ages before, hence when King Pedro the First ceceaba 
in 1369, we must understand only that he did not raise his tongue 
to the supraalveolar position when he said s. Cecear in 1369 meant 


10 The reference is incorrect; the words occur in afio 20, cap. 8, corresponding 
to the year 1369. 
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both to hiss and to mispronounce the s-castellana, and if Pedro I 
said tsotsegar for sosegar, he also arrested his courtiers’ attention 
by the wholly unsuitable exclamation: ;7se! ;7se! (I hardly 
suppose anyone will believe he said The, the!’’) The Spanish hiss 
is a natural, instinctive sound; like the duck’s quack and the ass’s 
bray it does not change with the passing of generations. 

Given the antiquity of the word cecear in the sense ‘‘to mis- 
pronounce s-castellana,’’ what are the physiological probabilities 
of its meaning the affricate pronunciation? We know that changes 
in pronunciation are brought about by a succession of slight differ- 
ences of adjustment. The supraalveolar s is a pure fricative and 
it is mispronounced by the Andalusians of today as dental s and 
eventually as interdental theta. This points to a successive sub- 
stitution of one fricative for another by a progressive lowering of 
the tongue. That the way from s-castellana to theta should have 
led through any stop consonant + a fricative seems as improbable 
as that the development of the Idg. 6 to Germanic d@ should have 
involved a transitional stage when the vowel was an aspirate h. 

Zumbar is a rarely fortunate word to imitate the droning of a 
bee. It does duty for both buzz and hum. However it is not an 
onomatopoetie word at all if the first sound is either an affricate 
or an interdental; at no time have Spanish bees buzzed with a dz, 
with a theta or a voiced interdental fricative. The sonant dental 
fricative is the best possible imitation, and if Old Spanish had not 
possessed the sound it is extremely likely that the next choice would 
have been the sonant supraalveolar, not a letter that does not in 
the least resemble either a buzz or a hum. Cf. German summen, 
Dutch soemen, English Z-z-2-z. 

Zuzo and zape (seat!), and cito, an ancient word for calling a 
dog, could hardly have been effective if they were not fricatives. 
Zis zas are imitative words to indicate a fall or a blow, about like 
whish! or swish! I hardly believe they would have been suggestive 
if they had been pronounced dzis-dzas or this-thas. 

The onomatopoetie evidence, then seems quite on the side of the 
Marden theory. 

The evidence of modern dialects is overwhelmingly in favor of 
the dental fricative pronunciation of ¢ and z. With the exception 
of Old and New Castile and the immediately adjoining territory, 
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there is no other value given to these symbols throughout the 
Spanish world. 

From numerous examples in history we know that the mother 
country always precedes its colonies in linguistic development. 
The Canadian French are speaking today practically the same 
language that their ancestors spoke and have retained its phonetic 
values. The uvular r, which is well-nigh universal in France today, 
is hardly known in Quebec. The German settlers in the United 
States who still keep up the tradition of their language are a 
century or two behind the Vaterland. The Mexicans, too, and the 
highlanders of South America use in conversation countless ex- 
pressions that have become obsolete in the Spanish Peninsula, and 
the Icelanders in their isolation speak the most primitive form of 
Germanic in use. It is very reasonable to suppose that Castile has 
developed the interdental pronunciation and that the colonies have 
lagged behind the motherland in its phonetic evolution. 

Of the three suggested values of Castilian ¢ and z at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century our available evidence then shows 
that the Ford theory rests on insufficient evidence, that the Menén- 
dez Pidal theory is without evidence, that the Marden theory has 
all reasonable evidence. 





PETTIE’S PETTY PILFERING FROM POETS 
By J. N. Doueitas BusH 


Harvard University 


Euphuism has had perhaps more attention than it deserved, and 
on the general lines of its development not a great deal remains to 
be said. Few of late years have regarded Guevara or North as more 
than agents, even minor agents, in a general movement which, in 
varying conditions, had ebbed and flowed since the time of Gorgias.’ 

In this article I have no intention of venturing beyond the edge 
of that bog of euphuism where armies whole have sunk. Pettie’s 
style, as displayed in the Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure 
(1576), is fully developed euphuism, except that the number of 
similes drawn from strange beasts is comparatively small, and 
Pettie’s important historical position has long been recognized. 
What I wish to point out is that certain aspects of his euphuism 
owe something to his study of the verse of his age, in which some 
euphuistie qualities were common before they became a marked 
element of prose. The best discussion of the influence of poetry 
in the development of Elizabethan euphuism is that of Professor 
Child, for more recent writers have been inclined to neglect this 
side of the question. Professor Child stated the case in more or 
less general terms; this paper can only supplement his remarks 
with some concrete evidence that Pettie pilfered from the poets, 
and, therefore, was quite certainly subject to their influence. In 
presenting the following parallels, I might say that a number of 
the commoner phrases are not given as proof of Pettie’s having 
borrowed them from a particular poet, but simply to show that he 
was saturated with the poetic diction of the time. Thus many 
““parallels’’ between Pettie and Gascoigne occur in other poets, but 


1One may quote a sentence from the latest editor of Guevara which suggests 
a rather astonishing disregard of chronology: ‘‘Now this concentration on 
North rather than on Berners as the chief source of Euphuism makes Land- 
mann’s task very hard, for it is possible to point to frequent examples of al- 
most all the euphuistie qualities in Pettie, Paynter, Ascham and other writers 
long before 1557’’ (The Diall of Princes, selections edited by K. N. Colvile, 
London, 1919, p. xxxiii). 


2C. G. Child, John Lyly and Euphuism, 1894, especially pp. 22, 50-51, 64-65, 
70-71. See also Landmann, Des Euphuismus, pp. 36 ff. 
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Gascoigne may conveniently be regarded as a sort of repository of 
Elizabethan poetic diction—as he truly was. 


2A 


Gascoigne (p. 45) :3 
Or as the seely byrd, that with the Bolte is brusd, 
And lieth aloofe among the leaves, of al hir pheares refusd, 
And heares them sing full shrill, yet cannot she rejoyce, 
Nor frame one warbling note to passe, out of hir mournfull voyce. Pp 
Even so I find by proofe, that pleasure dubleth payne, : 
Unto a wretched wounded hart, which doth in woe, remaine. 
I passe where pleasure is, I heare some sing for joye, 
I see som laugh, som other daice, in spight of darke anoy. G 
But out alas my mind, amends not by their myrth, E 
I deeme al pleasurs to be paine, that dwell above ye earth. 

Pettie (I, 43): For as the bird that is bruised with some blow lieth aloof on 
the leaves, and hears his fellows sing, and is not able to utter one warbling Pp 
note out of his mournful voice, but rather hates the harmony which other ‘ 
birds do make, so I, my heart being bruised and broken, sit solitarily 
alone, and see some hang about their husband’s neck, some closely clepe G 
them in their arms... all which sight redoubleth my pain to think myself : 
deprived of those pleasures: yea, to a wretched wounded heart that dwells 
in dole, every pleasant sight turns to bitter spite... 

Gascoigne (p. 70): In everie gorgious garish glasse, . . 

P. (I, 48): to gaze in every garish glass. 

G. (p. 97-98): ... the heeres were not of Gold... 

Like glistring wiers against the Sunne that shine, 





And therewithall the blazing of hir eyne... Pp 
Upon hir cheekes the Lillie and the Rose ; 
Did entremeete, with equall change of hewe... G 
That ruddy lippe wherein was pleasure plast, 
Those well shapt hands.... Pp 
I may no prayse unto a knife bequeath, i 
With rust yfret, though paynted be the sheath. Tott 


P. (II, 86): On her cheeks, the lily and the rose did strive for interchange 
of hue; her hair, comely curled, glistered like gold; her piercing eyes 
twinkled like stars .. . her ruddy lips were soft and sweet; her hands fine 
and white ... But as a rusty rapier is no trusty rampier to defend a man, 
though the scabbard be of fine velvet, so a woman . 
(p. 98): kits of Cressides kind. 
(II, 113): kites of Cressid’s kind. 
(p. 99): When fansie had of flatterie fedde his fill. P 
(II, 91): when the king’s fancy had been once fully fed. “a 
(p. 107): The costlye tast, of hony mixt with gall: | 
The painted heaven, which turnde to hell at last. | 
(II, 114): O honey mixed with gall, O heaven turned to hell! | 
(p. 109): Or as the kindly Spaniell which hath sprong | 
The prety Partriche, for the Falcons flight, 
Doth never spare but thrusts the thornes among, T. 
To bring this byrd yet once againe to sight . . 
(II, 35): Now as the good spaniel, having sprung ‘the partridge, ceaseth 
not to range the fields and beat the bushes until he have retrieved it again 
to serve the hawk which flew at it. P. 
(p. 110): Yet hauld I in, the mayne sheate of the minde, } 
And stayed thy course by ancors of advice. I 
(I, 121): Hauled in the main sheet of her mind, and by the anchors of Goldi 
advice so stayed her course. 


QTM NVA 


0 


3 All references to Gascoigne are to Vol. I of Cunliffe’s edition. P. 
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(p. 111): Then farewell faith, thou art no womans pheare. 
(II, 115): Then farewell faith, thou art no woman’s fere. 
(p. 114): And in my nightes I feele the secret fire, 
Which close in embers, coucheth lyke a cole, 
And in the daye hath bene but raked up, 
With covering ashes of my company, 
Now breakes it out, and boyles the careful cuppe, 
Which in my heart doth hang full heavily. 
(I, 148): For as coals of fire covered close with ashes keep their heat long 
time, but lying open soon wax cold and black, so the fiery flames of love 
raked up in silence, burn furiously within a man, but being by discourse 
disclosed, they soon convert from flame to fume and smoke. 
(p. 147): But tne hawke which soareth in the skie, 
And clymbes aloft for sollace of hir wing, 
The greater gate she getteth up on highe, 
The truer stoupe she makes at any thing. 
(I, 29): For as a hawk the higher pitch she flieth from the ground with 
the more force she stoopeth down upon her prey and can the more easily 
command it. 
(pp. 335-36): And as the hoded Hauke, which heares the 
Partrich spring, 
Who though she feele hir self fast tied, 
yet beats her bating wing... 
The Greyhound is agreev’d, although he see 
his game, 
If stil in slippe he must be stayde, when 
he would chase the same. 
(II, 41): Like as the greyhound is grieved to see the hare if he be kept 
in slip, and the hawk the partridge if she be tied in lunes. 
(p. 399) ; The fairest Woulf will choose the foulest for hir make, 
And why? because he doth indure most sorrow for hir sake. 
(I, 19): The she-wolf who always chooseth that wolf for her make who is 
made most lean and foul by following her. 


Tottel’s Miscellany (p. 225): 


Like as the birde within the cage enclosed, 

The dore unsparred, her foe the hawke without, 

Twixt death and prison piteously oppressed, 

Whether for to chose standeth in doubt, 

Lo, so do I, which seke to bryng about, 

Which should be best by determinacion, 

By losse of life libertie, or lyfe by pryson. 
(I, 123-24): And as the bird enclosed in cage, the cage door being set 
open, and the hawk her enemy sitting without watching for her, between 
death and prison piteously oppressed standeth in doubt whether it be better 
still to remain in prison, or to go forth to be a prey for the hawk, so stand 
I in doubt whether it be better by losing life to get liberty, or by living 
to become thrall and bond, and live in continual torment and vexation 
of mind. 
(p. 220): For all thynges hauing life sometime haue quiet rest. 

The bering asse, the drawing oxe, and euery other beast .... 

Saue I alas whom care of force doth so constraine 

To waile the day and wake the night... . 
(I, 154): The horse now and then ceaseth from his travail, the ass from 
bearing, the ox from drawing, and so of all other creatures; but my poor 
heart is never at rest... 


Golding ’s Ovid, (ed. W. H. D. Rouse, 1904, Preface, ll. 169 ff.) : 


ye 


Lyke as the fynest meates and drinkes that can bee made by art, 
In sickly folkes too nourishment of sicknesse doo convert. 
(I, 17): He freely fed his eyes on that meat which converted rather to 
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nourishment of sickness, than to wholesome humors of health. For as the 
finest meats that be, eaten by one in extremity of sickness, resolve not to 
pure blood to strengthen the body, but to waterish humors to feed the 
fever and disease. 

Golding (ii., ll. 1033 ff.): 

And as the freting Fistula forgrowne and past all cure 

P. (II, 98): For as the freting fistula past all cure, runneth in the flesh from 
place to place, and maketh the sound flesh as rotton as the rest, so the 
deadly poison of love... 

P. (II, 98): For as the freting fistula past all cure, runneth from place to 
place, and maketh the sound flesh as rotten as the rest, so the deadly 
poison of love... 

Golding (viii. 614 ff.): And as a Boate which tide contrarie beares 

Against the winde, feeles double force, and is compeld to yeelde 
To both... 
P. (I, 179): And as a boat borne by the tide against the wind, feeleth double 
rorce, and is compelled to yield both to wind and wave... 
Golding (x. 420 ff.): 
And like as when a myghtye tree with axes heawed rownd, 
Now reedye with a strype or twaine to lye uppon the ground, 
Uncerteine is which way to fall and tottreth every way: 
Even so her mynd with dowtfull wound effeebled then did stray 
Now heere now there uncerteinely, and tooke of both encreace. 

P. (I, 119-20): And as a tree hewn round with axes ready to fall with a 
blow or twain, tottereth every way, being uncertain which way to fall, so 
his mind distracted with doubtful devices, wavered unconstantly .. . 


Borrowings less certain than these are those of the panther which 
allures by its smell, and the bird trying to escape from the trap. 
It is needless to record seven or eight phrases which Pettie, in his 
tales of Progne, Procris, and Pygmalion, takes over from Golding’s 
renderings of these stories. 

Pettie had read Mantuan, apparently in Turbervile’s translation.’ 
Turbervile: A Woman to the Northeast winde 

may well compared bee, 

That gathers up the cloud and straight 
doth force the same to flee 

Abrode by guileful puffe againe 
and bitter windie blast. 

So she allures, and then she lowres 
upon hir Loue at last. 

P. (I, 119): And as the north-east wind first gathereth up the clouds, and 
then by puffs putteth them abroad again, so she first by lovely looks allured 
to bring him in, and then with frowning face lowered to drive him away... 

The device of heaping up a series of proverbs or illustrations of 
one idea is one of the commonest practised by Elizabethan poets, 
as every weary reader can testify; it is also a favorite trick of 
Pettie’s. One sample, chosen at random from many, will serve. 


4Golding’s Ovid, Epistle, 11.554 ff., and Pettie, I, 123; Golding, p. 220, 
11.82 ff., and Pettie, I, 97. 

5 London, 1567. I have used a MS copy in the Harvard Library, Eclogue 
iv, p. 19. Pettie refers to Mantuan, II, 155. 
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Turbervile, Tragical Tales:6 

When steedes are stolne tys bootles doores to barre... 

Too late com salues to cure confirmed sores 

When loue is linkt and choyce is chayned fast... 
(I, 175-76): For salves seldom help an overlong suffered sore; it is too 
late to shut the stable door when the steed is stolen . . . it is too late to 
dislodge love out of one’s breast, when it hath infected every part of the 
body. 


As for brief phrases, it would be tedious to give chapter and verse 
for such bits of poetic jargon as ‘‘careful cries,’’ ‘‘comely corps,’’ 
‘rigorous repulse,’’ ‘‘bathe in bale,’’ ‘‘swim in silks,’’ ‘‘chips of 
chance.’’ These and many other well-worn tags are part of the 
very fabric of early Elizabethan verse, and of Pettie’s prose. 

Having regard to space, one must suggest rather than demon- 
strate the influence of verse on euphuistie prose, for demonstration 
would necessitate disgorging one’s notes of endless parallels. Such 
influence is not claimed of course for more than a few of the recog- 
nized characteristics of euphuism, such as alliteration, antithesis, 
the use of similes drawn from natural history, the habit of piling 
up proverbs in groups. That these elements of euphuism appeared 
in prose before Pettie may be granted, but they are comparatively 
rare in prose, while every page of the verse of the time yields more 
or less horrible examples. 

Concerning Churchyard, one of the most fluent practitioners of 
euphuistie verse, Mr. Courthope remarks: ‘‘In the abundance of 
proverbs and illustrations with which he colors his platitudes, we 
see the effects of The Dial of Princes.’’* The Diall has been made 
the scapegoat for many things, perhaps because not even scholars 
are able to read the tome, but I do not find sufficient evidence to 
warrant ‘Courthope’s Charge’—as Churchyard would have said. 
There are such groups of proverbs and illustrations, exactly of 
Churehyard’s (and Pettie’s) kind, yet, except in the small section 
Certaine Letters, they are so infrequent that one cannot regard the 
Diall as a very important influence. Nor indeed do I see why the 
Diall was ever regarded as a powerful factor in the growth of Eng- 
lish euphuism. ‘‘In spite of what some critics have said, the Diall 
of Princes is in style almost as unaffected as the Plutarch.’” 


6 Roxburghe Club, 1837, pp. 282-83. Professor H. E. Rollins showed that 
there must have been an edition of the Tragical Tales in 1574-75, before the 
known one of 1587 (Mod. Phil., XV, 517). 

7 Hist. Eng. Poetry, II, 188. 

_8H. J. Savage, Studies in English Prose Style 1459-1616 (Harvard Disserta- 
tion, 1915), p. 337. 





THE ROYAL BOAR AND THE ELLESMERE 
CHAUCER 


By Epwin Forp PIrer 
University of Iowa 


One phase of literary history has received insufficient attention 
—the adventures of manuscripts which have come down from be- 
fore the days of printed books. Miscellaneous information con- 
cerning readers, book lovers, and book owners lies buried in the 
seribblings on end-leaves and margins—valuable data for the his- 
tory of taste in literature. 

The Ellesmere Chaucer is rich in such scribblings; a single 
article cannot consider them all. This paper discusses two prob- 
lems relating to the history of that manuscript: 

1. Probable ownership by the Drury family in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 
2. The significance of Rotheley’s poem.’ 

Rotheley’s work, now accessible only in Todd or in the Facsimile 
of the Ellesmere, is reproduced here in Todd’s transcription.’ 
Todd’s notes detailing similarity of phrasing between Rotheley 
and the TJ'estament of Love are for the most part omitted as irre- 
levant.* Todd separates the stanzas; Rotheley left no blank line. 
Todd prints the work as two poems; it is really one poem, and its 
lines are so numbered here. 


1 Per Rotheley is signed in the margin opposite the final stanza: certainly 
the scribe; assumed to be the author. A little lower in the margin, ffortune be 
ffrendely. 

2 Todd entitled no. 6 of his Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of Gower 
and Chaucer, Poems supposed to be written by Chaucer during his imprison- 
ment. 

Furnivall, Temporary Prefaces, p. 43, says: ‘‘The poems are certainly not 
Chaucer’s.’’ Skeat, IV, xiii, calls the assumption absurd, and instances de- 
fects. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, I, 189, notes that the imprisonment fiction 
was begun by Speght, and was developed in 1721 in the biography prefixed 
to Urry’s Chaucer. Its great pillar of strength was the attribution to Chaucer 
of The Testament of Love; the author of that poem in modelling after the 
Boethius may have derived his own imprisonment thence. Nicholas, Life of 
Chaucer, regards Rotheley as almost certainly the author of the poems. 


3 Todd’s annotations attempt to bolster up the prison idea of his title, and 
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Halfe in dede sclepe, not fully revyved,* 
Rudely my sylfe as I lay alone, 
With troubled dremes sore was I mevyd; 
All wordly joy passed and overgone: 
Me semyd full sore I made my mone; 
[Of tyme passed, and loste, and tyme to come; ]5 
Mynde, thowght, resonable wyt hadde I none; 
Thus I lay sclomberyng a owre to my dome. 


As thus I lay avexed full sore 
In suche thynges, as of right bythe agayne nature, 
I herde a voyce seyyng, Sclepe thow no more. 
Aryse up, and wake to thy besy cure;é 
Thy mynde, thy hert, thy body thow alure 
to suche that wyll fall next, tho thy mynde; 
Take thy penne in thy hand, stedfaste and sure; 
Awake, awake, of comforte full blynde. 


Thys voyce well I herde, and therto gave audyens; 
I felt the entent, but I stode amased; 
I wyste not what it ment; for I saw no presens. 
Thus in pencyffenes sore was I crased, 
And as a wytles man gretely adased 
I gave no credence; anon I fell in sclepe, 
From all kyndely wyt clene was I rased: 
So to hys wordes I toke no grete kepe. 


I supposed yt to have been some noxiall fantasy, 
As fallyth in dremes, in parties of the nyght, 
Which cometh of joy, or of grevous malady, 

Or of robuste metes which causeth grete myght: 
Overmoche replet obscuryth the syght 

Of naturall reasoune, and causyth idyll thowght, 
Makyth the body hevy where hyt was lyght. 

So shortly to conclude; of thys voyce I ne rowght, 


And not sclepte but a lytyll whyle, 
But thys voyce well I herde; to me he sayde, 
Awake, and aryse, thow dost thy sylfe begyle, 
Aryse from the place where thow art layde: 
Wyth that I awoke, and from my sclepe brayed, 


have intensified the mistaken emphasis given to the prison background. Roth- 
eley’s one allusion 

Say that thow were made in a prison colde, 

Thy makir standyng in dysese and grevaunce, 
is in general terms. The poet has light, leisure, and access to a costly book. 
He does a presentable job on the four large pages,—nothing hurried—title, 
capitals and all,—a job requiring materials and conveniences. The simplest 
assumption would be that Rotheley lived, perhaps under restraint, in the great 
place that housed the Ellesmere Chaucer. 

*Todd: ‘‘These poems are found at the beginning of Lord Stafford’s 
Manuscript of the Canterbury Tales, on two leaves before the Prologue; and 
written (though not in the same, yet) in a coeval hand... .’’ 

5Line 6. From the Facsimile of the Ellesmere Chaucer; omitted by Todd. 

6Line 12. Todd: ‘4 wake to thy busy cure; this I conceive, alludes to 


his employment in prison, the composition of the Testament of Love.’’ See 
note on line 70. 
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Marveling moch, and sayde Benedicite, 
As a man unreasonable gretely dysmayed, 
Ey, gode Lorde, what thyng may thys be? 


Hugely trobled, yet feythfully I belevyd 
That the voyce came from the celestyall place; 
Wherefore I aryse, not gretely agrevyd, 

And besawght God of hys especyall grace, 
That he wolde be my socowre in this cace; 
Praying as yt followeth with hert and wyll; 
Arysyng full lyghtely my sylfe did I brase, 
Makyng my prayowre undyr thys skyll. 


O Reformer of mankynde, one, ij, and iij, 
Eternall Kynge, and Prynce most emperyall, 
Veray God and man, O Blessyd Trynyte; 
Which from owre mortall enemye redemyst us all, 
And madest us free, where afore we were thrall; 
Thorowgh dyvyne consayle of thy godhede, 
Me to thy grace reconsyle and call, 
Whome thow haste formyd to the figure of thy manhed. 


And syth thy godhed hathe endewed me 
Wyth vertues ij or iij full resonable, 
Wyth wyt, mynde, resone, and volunte, 
And other mo full delectable; 
Yet I confesse my sylf moste unable 
Wyth any thynge to medle, that grounded ys on prudens; 
Of eloquence but symple, my cunnynge is unstable, 
Therefore in me there ys no grete influens. 


But O gode Lorde, syth I knowe hyt ys thy wyl, 
As I conseyve by the voyce that thow dydest send, 
Thy degre and comaundement trewly to fulfylle, 
Wyth mynde, hert, and body, sewe and entend; 
Me from all errowre kepe and defend 
In this matyre, to the whych thow haste wyllyd me,’ 
As thow from erthe to hevyn dydest ascend, 
Veray God and Man, O Blessed Trynyte. 


Incepco materie cum proprietatibus Veeris, etc.8 


All thyng ys ordaynyd by Goddys provysyon; 
Man and beste, ayre, wedre and wynde, 
Water and land, with ther dysposyon; 
And eche in apparens schewyth theyre kynde. 
The yere is devyded, as I wryttyn fynde, 


7Line 70. Todd: ‘‘In this matyre. For which he had been imprisoned.’’ 
No. Rotheley has just heard a voice from heaven; and to fulfill the command- 
ment of 1. 67 he writes the second part of the poem. 

8 Todd: ‘‘This poem is evidently intended as a compliment to one of the 
noble house of Vere; and there can be no doubt that Robert Vere, [ninth] earl 
of Oxford, is the person complimented. He was the channel through which all 
the favor of Richard the second passed to the people; and to him therefore 
the poet naturally applies in his distress. The time of Chancer’s imprisonment 
corresponds with the period when Vere’s power was at its height.’’ 

The poem belongs to the fifteenth century. Todd has misunderstood the 
situation, the persons, and the motive of the poet. 
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In monethes, wekes, and seasonnes, iij;® 
In which wyth xij sygnes vij planetys ther be. 


Of all tymes or seasonnes, wythowte comparysoun, 
None ys found so gode, ne so precyous, 
Ne none so prophetable, as ys the seasoun 
Of lusty Veer; whos carrage so oderous10 
Comfortyth every creature, and maketh them coragyus, 
Avoydeth all dulness, and maketh them lusty, 
In hert and body gladde, jocounde, and mery. 


Whan passyd ys all clowdy derknesse, 
All stormy schowrs ferre fledde fro syght, 
Than lusty Veer schewyth hys swetnesse; 
The wedyr cleryth, and by nature ys bryght; 
The mone full pleasauntly gyffyth hyr lyght; 
Than Veer comaundyth Apryll wyth hys schowyrs, 
That may brynge forthe erbys and flowrys. 


All trees than buddyth, aftyr fruyte bryngyth, 
All sedys and cornys flowryth in prosperyte; 
The nyghtyngale, the thrystcock, merely syngyth; 
All fowles and bestys joyeth in ther degre. 

He cawsyth all thyngs full jocounde to be. 
Who than ys so precyous, or may do more, 
Than lusty Veer, whom I lyken to a Bore!11 


To thys Bore he ys not lykenyd in condicion onely 
But in properte, for properte gyffen more fructuous; 
And the Bore in that seasoune approchyth naturally 
To luste, and to lykynge, enforsyd marvelous, 

He walketh joyyng, whettyng his tuskes; 
Thynkyng, as long as contynuyth veere, 
Nevyr to obey hys enemyes for feere. 


He hovyth ne he wanyth for wynde ne blaste, 
He dredeth no mystys, ne stormys, ne schowrys; 
But standyth styffe in tryeuth, stronge as a maste, 
And, to the lyons obeysaunce in all howrys, 
Redy wyth hys power to helpe, in all stowrys, 
The lyon hys lorde wher he standyth in dystresse, 
Hys natyff attendaunt on the lyonnesse. 


Thys Bore may well be callyd the Bore of grace, 
Of whom prophesyes of Antiquite makyth mencion; 
Which, as hyt is sayde, wythyn shorte space 
Schall in grete nede socowre the lyonne, 
And in that batell gete hym grete renoun, 
120 Confounde hys mortall fone, ellys were grete ruyth; 
That day shall be knowen hys permanent truth. 


®Line 78. Todd: ‘‘In monethes, weekes, and seasonnes tii; Where the 
author found this written I am unable to show.’’ Rotheley is naming three 
ways of dividing the year. 

10 Line 83. tarrage in the manuscript. 

11Todd: ‘‘One of the three supporters of the arms of Vere is a boar azure, 
armed or. The poet alludes to this heraldick distinction very plainly, ll. 128, 
129, and 146.’’ 
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In hys persone ys founde so pure verite,!2 
And standeth so clene wythowte transgresse, 
That all England may joy hys nativite; 
Of contynewing truth he standeth pereles, 
Hys progenie never distayned with falsenes; 
Syth hys fyrst day he hathe contynwyd so demure 
Unto now that he is here colowred with azure. 


Now unto thys blew Bore honor and grace, 
Joy, laude, and praysyng, fortune, and magnyficens; 
Criste graunt hym of grace suche joy to purchace, 
As may be worthy unto hys reverence! 
For evyr in feyfull trouth hath ben hys permanence; 
Wherefor now of all England he hathe avauntage, 
Owte excepte the Blode Ryall, the most trewyst lynage. 


Betwyxt Veer and thys I put no divisioun; 
They standyth as one; who undyrstandyth aryght. 
Veer wan thys blew Bore throwgh grete renoun, 
At that tyme standyng a venturous knyght, 
Seching aventurs and provynge hys myght: 
In Hethenesse yet they say that Aubray the grymme 
Benome the blew Bore his chyefe lymme. 


Lo! for the proves of thys wurschippfull knyght, 
That slewe thys Bore thorowgh strengyth of chyvalry, 
All his auncestry ever syth, of veray dyew ryght, 
Beryth hym azure enarmyd with gold, dependyge by 
The worschyppfull armys of the olde auncestrye, 
Quarterly gules and golde, and in the chyef quarter 
A molet v poynte sylver, as I shall tell hereafter. 


Beholde nowe the manhode, proves, and chyvalry, 
Trowth, fortune, grace, and parfyte stedfastnes, 
That evyr hath contynued in thys progenie. 
Lo! wher hyt fortuned to stand in dystresse13 
The kynge of Englande in the land of Hethynes, 
A knyght of thys auncestry, gouernor, of hys puyshaunce, 
For hys kynge thys be dydde of hys grete affyaunce. 


Remembryng hys manhode, comfortyd with the Holy Goste, 
Consyderyng hys feyth he drede no woo; 
At mydnyght [juste] he sembled the kyngs ooste ;14 


12 Line 122. Todd: ‘‘Alluding to the motto of the Veres, Vero nil verius. 
The allusion is the same in ll. 110, 121, 125, 133.’’ 


13Line 153. Todd: ‘‘The adventure which follows I find thus quaintly 
related in Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry, fol. 1661, lib. 3, p. 40. The author is 
describing the arms of the Earl of Oxford. ‘Quarterly Mars and Sol in the 
first, a mullet of six points Luna, borne by the Earls of Oxford, Urania leav- 
ing the starry firmament to become a comet in the shield of Aubrey de Vere 
and lighting on his lance-point; serving to portend destruction to the Saracens 
in the Holy Land, and becoming a blazing star to give light to the whole 
Christian army to pursue their victory; whereby, though the day was not 
longer by the sun’s standing still, yet the night became as the day. So he 
beareth the mullet of six points because radiis veniet fervidioribus.’ And 80 
indeed Morgan afterwards displays this armorial bearing, lib. 4, p. 65.’’ 


14Line 159. Todd omits juste. 
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The nyght so derke not knowyng hys foo: 

To the kynge unwyttyng that it sholde be so; 

Prayng full hertlye, he fyll to the grounde, 

That God wolde sende hym lyght hys enemye to confounde. 


To thys prayowr so devoute God gave exaudicion, 
Not wyllyng hys cristened fygure utterly to be spylt; 
Every man than knelyng devowtely sayde their orysoun; 
Lorde for thy pité have mercy on owr gylt, 
Save us, or spyll us, do as thou wilt! 
Thys prayowr fynyshed, ther sprange into his shelde 
A v poynte mollet, which lyghtnyd all hys felde. 


Thus he was inspyred with the grace of the Holy Goste;15 
Hys enemyes were obscuryd, and voyde of all myght; 
God comfortyd and chered hym and all hys oste, 
And endewyd thys mollet with a plentuous lyght; 
The hethen were obscuryd and hadde no syght. 
So he put hys enemyes to utter confusyoun, 
Dystressyd the felde, and gate hym grete renoun. 


O thow Roiall Bore, fullfyllyd with grace, 
That of such [a] mollet nowe hathe donacion,16 
Cryste graunt thé contynewyng tyme and space, 
That the mollet may resplende over every region, 
Worthely and knyghtely as a lorde of renown. 
And for the encrece of thy lyght, that hyt fall not derke, 
All England owyth to pray wyth entyer devocion, 
Man, chylde, and wyffe, both preste and clerke! 

Amen. 


Go, lytell Balade, full rude of composicion, 
Softe and mekely no thynge to bolde; 
Pray all, that of thé shall have inspexion, 
Thy derke ignoraunce that they pardon wolde; 
Sey that thow were made in a pryson colde, 
Thy makir standyng in dysese and grevaunce, 
Which cawsed hym thé so symply to avaunce! 

It is first to be noted that the work of Rotheley is not, as Todd 
supposes, two poems—rather one poem in two parts: an introduc- 
tion of nine stanzas rhyming ababbcbc, and the poem proper in 
rhyme royal except for its sixteenth stanza which reverts to the 
eight-line form of the proem. The proem begins without a title: 
it details the melancholy troubling the poet’s sleep, the voice com- 
manding him to write, his bewilderment and neglect; the rebuke 
in the second utterance from heaven, the prayer, the apologetic 
disclaimer of wit and influence, the devout obedience. 


15Line 171. Todd: ‘‘The mullet, says Guillim, was supposed to represent 
some divine quality bestowed from above whereby men do shine in virtue, 
learning, and works of piety, like bright stars on the earth; and these are 
stellae dismisse e coelo, stars let down from heaven by God.’’ 


16Line 179. Todd omits a, and expands diacion to donacion instead of 
domination. 
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In the poem proper Rotheley introduces the divine origin of the 
seasons (stanza 1); allegorizes Vere as the springtime (2, 3, 4) ; 
interprets Vere as the boar (5-9); indulges in prophecy (7); de- 
velops the personal qualities and deserts of Vere (8, 9) ; recounts 
the history of the Vere badge and arms (10-15). He plays off Vere 
against veer, the spring, and against verity; he is mindful of the 
Vere motto, vero nil verius. 

Rotheley’s devotion takes expression in strong terms: Vere is 
the champion who will rescue the lion, he is spring coming upon 
the land, he is the mullet come down from heaven; in loyalty and 
worth superior to any in England, royal blood excepted. There 
are hints of peril to the Lion, presagings of battle. 

The poem seems intended for the eye of the ‘‘Royal Boar’’ ad- 
dressed in the next to the last stanza. That phrase forces another 
issue to the front: Oxford is not royal; the poet had expressly 
noted the fact in 1. 135: 


Owte except the Blode Ryall the most trewyst lynage. 


And there is after 1462 a Royal Boar known later as Richard III. 
This stanza might be written to him in the years of his authority. 
All England ‘‘owyth’’ to pray for him; he has domination over 
the mullet (Oxford is in prison) ; his grace could cause the mullet 
to shine resplendent as a lord of renown. The poet desires that 
consummation. 

We need some reminders of the situation. 

When the Yorkist faction came into power the twelfth earl of 
Oxford along with other Lancastian nobles made his peace. But 
in 1462 while Queen Margaret was bargaining with France and 
Scotland for the invasion of England, King Edward found Oxford 
to be in communication with her. The earl and his eldest son, 
Aubrey, were hastily tried by the butcher Tiptoft, and drawn and 
quartered. The Vere family was attainted; Edward bestowed on 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, no fewer than forty-six of Oxford’s 
manors.*? 

By 1464 the grace of King Edward had lighted on John Vere, 
second son of the twelfth earl. The old acts of attainder passed 
against the Veres in 1397 and 1399 were reversed; and John, the 
thirteenth earl married a sister of the Kingmaker, a cousin of King 


17 Jesse, Memoirs of King Richard the Third, I, 52. 
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Edward and Duke Richard. Thereafter, so long as Warwick lived, 
Oxford was a cog in the political machine of the Nevilles. Impli- 
cation in the disturbances of 1468 brought imprisonment in the 
Tower. He was freed in January, 1469, and helped restore Henry 
VI in 1470. After the battles by which Edward won back the 
throne in 1471 Oxford fled from England. In 1472 the Veres were 
again attainted: Oxford’s possessions fell once more to Richard’s 
hands. In 1473 the earl and his brothers, Sir George and Sir 
Thomas invaded England; 1474 brought to an end their romantic 
defense of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. From 1475 to 1484 
the earl was in a castle prison at Hammes in Picardy (English 
territory). Sir John Paston, June, 1477, hints at a disappointed 
expectation of the earl’s return to England.’* Again in August, 
1478, he speaks of a common opinion that Oxford’s attempt to 
escape from Hammes was an attempt at suicide.’® The Vere family, 
however, made some progress in favor: in 1478 the attainder of 
Sir Thomas Vere was reversed and his manor of Dullingham re- 
turned to him; in 1481 King Edward, to relieve the pinches of 
poverty, bestowed on his cousin, the Countess of Oxford, a hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

With the connivance of his jailors, Oxford, in 1484, left Hammes 
to join Richmond for the invasion of England. The ballad, ‘‘The 
Rose of England”’ tells of Richmond how 

He brought the blew bore in with him 

To encounter with the bore so white.20 
The blue boar fought victoriously ; and after Bosworth the Oxford 
estates and hereditary offices were restored to the thirteenth earl. 

Rotheley’s poem is not concerned with the exploits of a particular 
Vere but with the merits of the Vere family: the poet is trying to 
bring the worth of the Veres to the attention of the Royal Boar, 
apparently with the thirteenth earl in mind. 

Polydore Vergil tells how Richmond prized the character and 
the help of Oxford: 


When Henry (Richmond) saw therle he was ravisshyd with joy incredible 
that a man of so great nobilytie and knowledge in the warres, and of moste 
perfyte and sound fydelytie, most earnestly bent to his syde, was at the last 
by Gods assistance delyveryd owt of ward, and in so fyt tyme coommyd to 





18 Paston Letters, III, 195. 
19 Ibid., ITI, 235. 
#0 Child, No. 166. 
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help him, in whome he might repose his hope, and settle hymself more safely 
than in any other; for he was not ignorant that others who had holden on 
king Edward syde yealdid unto him by reason of the evell state of time, but 
this man who had so oft foughte for king Henry was he thowght delyveryd 
from that ward by the hevenly help, that he might have one of his owne 
faction to whom he might safely commyt all thinges; and therfor rejoysing 
above all measure for therle of Oxfoorthis cooming, he began to hope better 
of his affaires.21 

It is true that Richard held Oxford’s possessions. But after the 
death of Edward IV he might have been willing to buy ability and 
truth at a high rate. The peerage was depleted. After his coro- 
nation he made many gifts,’’ leading his life in great agony and 
doubt, trusting few of such as were about him.’’?? 

Oxford’s wife and his brother had found some grace in the face 
of King Edward. And if any friend dared to recommend any 
leniency toward the imprisoned earl] this would be natural ground 


—the character, ability, and truth of generations of Veres :*° 


Hys progenie never distayned with falseness. 


The address to the Royal Boar is meant for Richard’s eye; the 
simplest interpretation says, this is Richard’s book. 

I have no proof that the book had belonged to the Veres; it seems, 
however, a likely guess. Their property had passed into Richard’s 
hands. A poet writing eulogy of the Veres in order to win grace 
for them from a royal enemy might well be puzzled: how can he 
present his document without offense? Eulogy of the Veres would 
not seem wholly out of place in a book which had belonged to the 
family. The poet refrains from provocatory allusion; and his 
praise of the boar might be as acceptable to a white boar as to a blue. 

Not that Rotheley solves his problem; he does not comfort him- 
self with that thought. He cites the justification of a command 
from heaven. He confesses lack of wit, skill, eloquence; he has 
little influence. His apologetic envoy recognizes the nature of his 
expedient. 

Of Rotheley we know only this poem.** He is versed in the 


21 Polydore Vergil, pp. 208-09. 

22 Ramsay, Lancaster and York, II, 542. 

23 An appeal to exactly the sentiment voiced in 1626 by Chief Justice Crewe 
toward the Vere family: ‘‘I suppose there is no man that hath any apprehen 
sion of gentry or nobleness, but his affection stands to the continuance of 80 
noble a name and house.’’ 

24 There are Rotheleys enough: but I find nothing to link our Rotheley with 
any other mention of the name. 
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traditions of the Vere family. He praises their ideals: by the , 
blazing star God had borne witness to their worth; and heaven, 
now, once more bears witness by a voice—obeyed by the poet in 4 
prayerful mood. 

Rotheley’s copyhand is that of a ready writer; he knows how to 
make a Latin title. His verses lack facility. A bookish man: and } 
he had familiar access to the beautiful Ellesmere Chaucer, and 4 
wrote therein lines to the Royal Boar. 1 

Rotheley’s poem leads naturally to a conjecture that the Elles- } 
mere manuscript once belonged to the Veres. Names signed and 
scribbled in the pages furnish hints as to later ownership—likewise \4 





names written on the blank pages she lists nine others; they are 
from Norfolk and Suffolk families prominent in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—families often mentioned in the Paston Letters. 


speculative. Hi 

In her Preface to the Facsimile, Lady Alice Egerton states brief- I 
ly the known facts in the history of the manuscript. Her first i 
definite assignment of possession is to Roger North.*® From the 





] 1. Edward Waldegrave of the Friars, Sudbury, d. 1500.26 } 
2. His niece Margaret or Margery Waldegrave married Sir John St. John 4 

of Bletso; their daughter was named Margaret or Margery. Margery St. John 

is doubtless one of these ladies. 
3. Sir Robert Drury, Knt., of Hawstead in Suffolk, Speaker of the House 

of Commons, died in 1536. His first wife was Anne, daughter of Sir William 

Calthorpe. 

, 4. Thomas Calthorp was probably a relative of Anne Calthorp. 

5. Mr. Edmund Bedingfelde is perhaps Edmund, the son of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s gaoler, Sir Henry Bedingfelde. This Edmund died in 1585. 

The children of Sir Robert Drury: 

6. Sir William Drury, member of the Privy Council, d. 1557-8. 

7. (Sir Robert Drury: Lady Egerton has omitted his name) 

8. Anne, married first, George Waldegrave, a brother of the Margery 
Waldegrave named above; after his death in 1528, Anne married Sir Thomas 
Jermyn of Rushbrook: she is probably the Domina Jarmin of the manuscript. 

9. Bridget, married Sir John Jernegan, Knt., of Cossey (son of Sir Edward 
Jernegan by his first wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir Edward Bedingfield). 
She is probably the Domina Jarningham or Jernegan. 

e 10. Ursula, married Sir Giles Alington of Horseheath, Cambridgeshire. She 
is probably the Domina Alington. 
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Of the persons here listed by Lady Egerton, Bedingfield alone i 


. stands outside of the immediate Drury family connection. Further- , 

n Pe ee ? 

0 _25 Roger North, Durum pati, 68 is written in the manuscript twice. (North ; 
signs with this motto in other books.) In this manuscript he has more than 

h once copied in verses and signed Rk. N. 68 probably means 1568. 


26 More probably the Edward Waldegrave, third son of Anne Drury and 
George Waldegrave, mentioned, Nicholas, Testamenta Vetusta, p. 630. 
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more, the Drury names are written in a formal family list in one 
careful hand at the top of a page—Sir Robert followed by the five 
children. It seems a fair inference that the book was in possession 
of the Drurys. 

This family list in the manuscript cannot antedate 1528, for 
Anne Drury’s first husband, George Waldegrave, died in that year; 
and she is here called by her second husband’s name, Jarmin: it 
should be as early as 1536, for in that year Sir Robert Drury, the 
elder, died. 

Old Sir Robert was a person of importance—a member of the 
Privy Council, a friend and neighbor of the Veres. The thirteenth 
earl of Oxford in 1509 named Sir Robert one of his executors.*’ 
Oxford died in 1513. 


27 Nicholas, Testamenta Vetusta, p. 527. 

General note. Other material ranging from trivial to important has been 
written on margin and end leaf. The chief of these, the first three stanzas of 
‘*Truth,’’ and the table of contents of the manuscript, have had notice from 
Skeat and others. The table, in a hand of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
omits mention of the General Prologue. It lists the stories by teller and title: 
the Squire’s tale is ‘‘Of Dame Canacee’’; the Prioress tells ‘‘Of Yonge Hugh 
of Lyncoln.’’ It is of real importance to know the names—the misapplied as 
well as the correct names—under which stories circulated. 

The most trivial matter includes copy maxim and youthful scribblings. One 
page carries two ‘‘posies’’ above a partly illegible signature—apparently 
Willm Graye. More deserving of notice is the alliterative list at the top of 
the page on which the Pardoner begins: Poticarie, Pibaker, Podingwright, 
Pardnor, Paulmer. Here are three of the Four P’s; the hand is late. 

An end leaf contains the direction for a message to Bedingfelde. Another 
page carries a greeting to John Neve of Oxburgh—the Bedingfields had a 
great house there. John Jernegan practices his signature on various pages. 
Margery is frequent, once with careful lettering; and there is the sentence, 
Margery Seynt John ys a shrew. Rycherd Halle signs twice with the book 
wrong side up; William Sayer—there is nothing to connect his signature with 
that esquire belonging to the guard set over the last days of Henry VI. Such 
items deserve further study: and there are many others of undetermined 
significance. 
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This bibliography attempts to list the more significant books 
and articles published during the year 1925, together with a few 
books bearing a 1924 imprint the inclusion of which seemed to 
be warranted by special circumstances. Owing to limitations of 
space, the list makes no pretence to completeness in any of its 
parts; I have, in fact, deliberately excluded a large number of 
publications which, in my judgment, contribute nothing new in 
the way either of fact or of interpretation. I shall be grateful to 
anyone who will inform me of important omissions, or call my 
attention to privately printed or otherwise not easily accessible 
publications which should be included in subsequent installments 
of the bibliography. Professors G. R. Havens, H. M. Jones, and 
A. D. McKillop have kindly furnished me with the notes signed 
with their respective initials. 
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ES=Englische Studien. 

GRM=Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. 

JEGP=—Journal of English and Germanic philology. 

MLN=Modern language notes. 

MLER=Modern language review. 

MP=Modern philology. 

N§Q—Notes and queries. 

PMLA=Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
PQ=Philological quarterly. 

RAA=Revue anglo-américaine. 

RCC—Revue des cours et conférences. 

RELV=Revue de l’enseignement des langues vivantes. 

RES=Review of English studies. 

RH=Revue_ historique. 

RHL—=Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France. 

RLC = Revue de littérature comparée. 





1It is expected that hereafter these will appear annually in the April issue 
of the Philological Quarterly. 
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RSH—Revue de synthése historique. 
SP=—Studies in philology. 

TLS=Times [London] literary supplement. 
SRL—Saturday review of literature. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 


Annual bibliography of English language and literature. Volume 
V, 1924. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by A. C. Paues. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1925. 

The Ashley library: a catalogue of printed books, manuscripts and 
autograph letters collected by Thomas James Wise. Volume 
VI [and VII]. London: Printed for private circulation only, 
1925. 


The following eighteenth-century writers are represented in these two vol- 
umes: Sterne (mainly in Vol. V; important), Swift (important), Nahum Tate, 
Thomson, Sir Samuel Tuke, Vanbrugh, Waller (important), and Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. 

Autograph letters, historical documents and author’s original 
manuscripts. London: Maggs Bros., 1925. Catalogue No. 459. 


Unusually rich in eighteenth-century manuscripts, many of which are print- 
ed in full or in part. 


Baugh, A. C. ‘‘American bibliography for 1924. I. English 
language and literature.’”?’ PMLA, XL (1925), 1-20. 
See especially pp. 12-15. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A technical use of book.’’ Library, 4th 
series, VI (1925), 278-79. 
English literature and printing from the 15th to the 18th century. 
London: Maggs Bros., 1925. Catalogues 461 and 462. 
An important catalogue, with a great many eighteenth-century titles. 
Gibson, Strickland and M. A. ‘‘An index to Rawlinson’s col- 
lections (circa 1700-50) for a new edition of Wood’s Athene 
Oxonienses.’’ Proceedings and papers of the Oxford Biblio- 
graphical society, Vol. I, Part II (Oxford, 1925), pp. 67-95. 
A valuable tool for biographical research. 
Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘‘Modern English romanticism.’’ SP, XXII 
(1925), 538-50. 
Notes on a number of recent studies, several of them pertaining to the 
eighteenth century. 
Hawkes, A. J. Lancashire printed books: a bibliography of all the 
books printed in Lancashire down to the year 1800. Wigan: 


Printed for the Public Libraries Committee, 1925. 
Rev. by A. W. Pf[ollard] in Library, 4th series, VI (1925), 203-04. 
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Kaye, F. B. [Review of Henry R. Plomer, A dictionary of the 
printers and booksellers who were at work in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland from 1668 to 1725.] MIN, XL (1925), 164- 
71. 


Points out grave deficiencies in method and documentation. 


McKerrow, R. B. ‘‘Bibliographical terms.’’ TZS, Oct. 29, 1925, 
p. 719. 


Sensible remarks on the use of ‘‘edition,’’ ‘‘issue,’’ and ‘‘impression.’’ 


Madan, Faleoner. ‘‘The Oxford Press, 1650-75: the struggle for 


a place in the sun.’’ Library, 4th series, VI (1925), 113-47. 
Contains a list of ‘‘Some notable books, printed at Oxford, 1650-75.’’ 


Murphy, Gwendolen. A bibliography of English character-books, 
1608-1700. Printed at the Oxford University Press for the 
Bibliographical Society, 1925. 

Lists ‘‘regular character-books’’ (Part I), ‘‘ controversial characters’’ (Part 
II), and ‘‘ books, other than character-books, which contain characters’’ (Ap- 
pendix). An admirable example of careful bibliographical method. 
Northup, Clark Sutherland, and others. A register of bibliogra- 

phies of the English language and literature. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1925. 

Rev. by R. 8. Crane in MP, XXIII (1926), 501-05; by A. W. Pfollard] in 
Library, 4th series, VI (1926), 393-94; by A. W. Reed in RES, II (1926), 
368-69; by H. B. Van Hoesen in Library journal, Feb. 15, 1926, pp. 179-82. 
Restoration books to be sold by Birrell and Garnett. London: 


Birrell and Garnett, 1925. Catalogue No. 11. 
Contains 727 items. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. ‘‘Principaux ouvrages récents de littérature 
générale et comparée.’’ RSH, XL (1925), 113-52. 


An excellent annual review, now in its ninth year. Section II (pp. 124-38) 
deals with publications relating to the ‘‘ Renaissance et fge classique.’’ Van 
Tieghem’s reviews are particularly notable for their numerous and usually 
very penetrating remarks on method. 


Williams, Judith B. A guide to the printed materials for English 
social and economic history, 1750-1850. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1925. 


II. GENERAL STUDIES 


Andreae, G. The dawn of juvenile literature in England. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1925. 
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Berger, Pierre. Les poétes préromantiques anglais; introduction, 


traduction et notes. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, [1925]. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, III (1925), 137-38; by R. Galland in Les 
langues modernes, XXIII (1925), 343-44. 


Birkhead, Edith. ‘‘Sentiment and sensibility in the eighteenth 
century novel.’’ Essays and studies by members of the 
English Association, XI (Oxford, 1925), 92-116. 

A useful brief synthesis which, though it does not modify current notions 
regarding the réle of ‘‘sensibility’’ in eighteenth-century fiction, nevertheless 
brings together a certain number of unfamiliar facts and texts. Apropos of 
the change in the meaning of ‘‘sentiment’’ discussed on pp. 93-95, reference 
might have been made to Johnson’s Dictionary (see also the definitions of 
‘“feeling’’ and ‘‘sensibility’’). With regard to Richardson’s attitude toward 
sentiment (pp. 101-04), an illuminating commentary, not noted by Miss 
Birkhead, is to be found in his letter to Miss Highmore of July 20, 1750 (see 
Correspondence, ed. Barbauld, II, 252). 


Bissell, Benjamin. The Amertcan Indian in English literature of 
the eighteenth century. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1925. 

Rev. by B. V. Crawford in PQ, V (1926), 188-89; in RLC, VI (1926), 185. 

Contains chapters on ‘‘The Indian as represented by historians and travel- 
lers,’’ ‘‘Theories of savage life and the state of nature,’’ ‘‘ Civilization as 
seen by the savage,’’ ‘‘The Indian in fiction,’’ ‘‘The Indian in drama,’’ and 
‘*The Indian in poetry.’’ A rather superficial piece of work. The documen- 
tation, though fairly extensive for the period after 1750, is very scanty for 
the first half of the century. There is no indication that Bissell has gone 
systematically through the periodicals, the travel books, or the miscellanies 
for any portion of his field; for the most part he confines himself to texts 
that were already fairly well known to scholars (though we miss a discussion 
of Defoe), with occasional references to less familiar writings. He is parti- 
cularly unsatisfactory in dealing with the philosophical background of the 
conception of the ‘‘noble savage.’’ He refers (p. 41n) to Lovejoy’s im- 
portant article in MP for Nov. 1923; but he has clearly not taken its con- 
clusions to heart in what he has to say (pp. 42 ff) of Rousseau as the 
‘“great originator’’ of the ‘‘pure state of nature.’’ The organization of the 
book, too, leaves much to be desired. Surely in a monograph dealing with a 
movement of ideas, distinctions of literary genres are of little significance: 
what is essential is that we should be able to follow easily the historical un- 
folding of the conception that is being studied. Finally, it is unpardonable 
that in a book containing so much detail as this there should be no bibliography. 


Bracey, Robert. Eighteenth century studies. Oxford: Blackwell, 


1925. 
Rey. by P. Yvon in RAA, III (1926), 348-49. 
Contains essays on Boswell, Johnson, Hannah More, and Psalmanazar. The 
author is an English Catholic. 
Bredvold, Louis I. ‘‘The religious thought of Donne in relation 
to medieval and later traditions.’’ Studies in Shakespeare, 
Milton and Donne by members of the English department of 
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the University of Michigan (New York: Maemillan, 1925), 
pp. 193-232. / 


Contains much of value to the student of religious ideas after the Restora- 
tion 


Burtt, Edwin Arthur. The metaphysical foundations of modern 
physical science. London: Kegan Paul; New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, 1925. 


Rev. by H. T. Costello in the Journal of philosophy, XXIII (1926), 47-50; 
by J. W. N. Sullivan in the Calendar of modern letters, I (1925), 400-03. 

No student of the history of ideas in English literature during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries can afford to miss this book. It is a serious 
study, written in a style that is at once clear and lively, of the gradual for- 
mation in the seventeenth century of the mechanistic world-view characteristic 
of modern physical science. In a half-dozen long and closely packed chapters 
Burtt passes in review the metaphysical doctrines of Copernicus and Kepler, 
of Galileo, of Descartes, of the English philosophers (Hobbes, More, etc.), 
of Gilbert and Boyle, and of Newton. How trustworthy a guide he is through 
this vast field it is impossible for a mere literary historian to say, but there 
can be no denying either the importance of the field or the skill with which 
he has wrought his difficult materials into an illuminating historical syn- 
thesis. Whoever undertakes hereafter to deal with such questions as the rise 
of classical critical theory or the conception of nature in eighteenth-century 
poetry is bound to incur a large debt to this solid and informing book. 


C.,J.Z. “*The Norwich Gazette, 1730.’’ N& Q, CXLVIII (1925), 
21-23, 43-45. 

Clark, A. F. B. Boileau and the French classical critics in Eng- 
land (1660-1830). Paris: Champion, 1925. (‘‘Bibliothéque 


de la Revue de littérature comparée,’’ No. 19.) 

Rev. by E. Audra in RLC, VI (1926), 162-70; by L. Cazamian in KAA, 
III (1925), 150-51; by C. H. C. Wright in MLN, XLI (1926), 275-77. 

In four substantial ‘‘books’’ the author deals with the history of Boileau’s 
reputation in England, with the translations and imitations of his works, with 
the reputation of the principal other French classical critics, and with 
Boileau’s ‘‘influence on English literature.’’ Six appendices, comprising 
various piéces justificatives, and an elaborate bibliography conclude the volume. 
The result is one of the half-dozen most important publications of the year 
in the field of eighteenth-century studies, a book which throws much new 
light, not only on the specific problem of the action of Boileau and other 
French critics in England, but also on a number of questions of possibly 
more general interest to the historian of English taste in the eighteenth 
century. On such matters as the vogue of burlesque and the mock-heroic 
(pp. 150-68, 327-36), the attitude toward Italian Renaissance poetry (pp. 
337-60), the conception of the ‘‘sublime’’ (pp. 361-79), the change in poetic 
style after the Restoration (pp. 407-17), and the development of formal 
satire (pp. 418-48), Clark has given us some of the most intelligent and 
discriminating pages that have so far been written. He is less satisfactory 
in his account of the school of ‘‘good sense’’ (pp. 380-89), for here he is 
largely content to follow Spingarn, and in consequence, I think, unduly 
neglects the philosophical background of the critical theories involved; and 
it would not be difficult to find lacunae here and there in his documentation 
(he does relatively little, for example, with periodical criticism). But when 
all is said, his information is surprisingly complete and exact, and what is 
more important, he knows how to transmute his facts into illuminating ideas. 
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The most serious reservation suggested by a reading of the book concerns 
the general point of view from which the study is conducted. The task which 
Clark has set himself—to determine the extent and nature of Boileau’s in- 
fluence on English literature—is fundamentally an impossible one: no scholar, 
be he ever so critical, can escape that insidious ‘‘hypnotism of the unique 
source’’ which is inseparable from studies of this sort. And Clark is nothing 
if not critical. He is so critical, indeed, so admirably sophisticated in all 
that concerns method, that his book, especially in its later pages, constitutes 
one of the clearest demonstrations I know of the essential futility of the 
type of investigation to which he has devoted himself. For after loyally 
mentioning all the difficulties and alternative possibilities, he ends, almost 
‘n spite of himself, by brushing them aside and seeing Boileau everywhere! 


Closs, Karl. ‘‘Jakob Bohmes Aufnahme in England.’’ Archiv, 
CXLVIII (1925), 18-27. 


A convenient collection of texts referring to Béhme from 1644 to 1761. 


Crane, Verner W. The promotion literature of Georgia. Cam- 
bridge [Mass.], 1925. Reprinted from Bibliographical essays: 
a tribute to Wilberforce Eames. 

The writer deals briefly (pp. 15-16) with the part played by Thomson, 
Savage, Aaron Hill, and other poets in promoting enthusiasm for Georgia. 
Tomochacht, an ode (1736), here ascribed to Samuel Wesley, Jr., was prob- 
ably the work of the Rev. Thomas Fitzgerald. See I. A. Williams in the 
London mercury, XII (1925), 86. 

De Maar, Harko G. A history of modern English romanticism. 
Volume I: Elizabethan and modern romanticism in the 
eighteenth century. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1924. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, III (1925), 72-74; by Bernhard Fehr in 
Beiblatt, XXXVI (1925), 129-33. 

Dobrée, Bonamy. Essays in biography, 1680-1726. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 

Rev. by K. A. Esdaile in Library, 4th series, VI (1926), 386-88; in TLS, 
Dec. 10, 1925, p. 855. 

Stracheyesque essays on Etherege, Vanbrugh, and Addison (who is charac- 
terized as ‘‘the first of the Victorians’’). 

Dobrée, Bonamy. Restoration comedy, 1660-1720. Oxford: Cla- 


rendon Press, 1924. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, II (1925), 546-47; by Allardyce Nicoll in 


Litteris, II (1925), 102-04. 

Doughty, Oswald. ‘‘Eighteenth-century song.’’ English studies, 
VII (1925), 161-69. 

Fehr, B. ‘‘Ein Wort zur englischen Empfindsamkeitsliteratur des 

18. Jahrhunderts.’’ Anglica: Untersuchungen zur englischen 

Philologie Alois Brandl. . . . iiberreicht, II (Leipzig, 1925), 

295-312. 
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An interesting synthesis of recent studies of eighteenth-century sentiment- 
alism. 


Fenn, Perey Thomas, Jr. ‘‘The Latitudinarians and toleration.’’ 
Washington University studies, Vol. XIII, Humanistic series, 
No. 1, Oct., 1925, pp. 181-245. 

Fries, Charles C. ‘‘The periphrastic future with shall and will 
in modern English.’’ PMLA, XL (1925), 963-1024. 


Suggestive remarks on the eighteenth-century attitude toward linguistic 
usage. 


Graham, Walter. ‘‘Some predecessors of the Tatler.’’ JEGP, 
XXIV (1925), 548-54. 

Greenlaw, Edwin. ‘‘The new science and English literature in 
the seventeenth century.’’ Johns Hopkins alumni magazine, 
XITI (1925), 331-59. 


The main purpose of this address (delivered before the Tudor-Stuart Club 
at the Johns Hopkins University, Jan. 16, 1925) is to point out that ‘‘we 
shall not arrive at a just valuation of seventeenth century literature... . until 
we study to better purpose the intellectual soil out of which it sprang,’’ and 
in particular the ‘‘philosophical aspects of the scientific movement of the 
period 1543-1662, from Copernicus to the foundation of the Royal Society.’’ 
There can of course be no dispute as to the soundness of this general position. 
What is not so certain is that Greenlaw, in the program of research which 
he outlines, has laid stress on those aspects of the scientific movement which 
are most significant for an understanding of the literary development. It 
is impossible, for example, to comprehend the rise of neo-classicism, particular- 
ly on its doctrinal side, without reference to the gradual establishment in the 
seventeenth century of a characteristic world-view, in the formation of which 
the new science played a fundamental part. Of this phase of his subject 
Greenlaw has little or nothing to say. On the other hand, many of his ob- 
servations—notably those on Bacon’s idea of nature (p. 340), on Sprat (pp. 
342-43, 347), and on the conception of the place of natural science in poetry 
(pp. 348-55)—are both fresh and suggestive, and the paper as a whole ex- 
hibits that feeling for the larger perspectives of literary history which dis- 
tinguishes all of its author’s writings. 


Grierson, H. J. C. The background of English literature and other 
collected essays and addresses. London: Chatto and Windus, 
1925. 


Contains essays on ‘‘The Metaphysical Poets,’’ ‘‘Blake and Gray,’’ and 
‘*Classical and romantic: a point of view.’’ 


Gunther, R. T. Early science in Oxford. Volume IV: The Philo- 
sophical Society. Oxford: For subscribers only, 1925. 
Rey. in TLS, June 18, 1925, p. 415. 


Hittmair, Rudolf. ‘‘Die Arbeit bei Langland, Locke, Carlyle. I.’’ 
GRM, XIII (1925), 94-101. 


Interesting generalizations on seventeenth-century theories of labor, with 
special attention to Locke. 
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Hdlzle, Erwin. Die Idee einer altgermanischen Fretheit vor Mon- 
tesquieu. Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1925. 
Rev. by Henri Sée in RH, CLI (1926), 281-82. 
Valuable for students of English because of its careful discussion of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century ideas on liberty among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Howard, Claud. ‘‘Coleridge’s idealism in its relation to Kant and 
to the English Platonists of the seventeenth century.’’ Uni- 
versity of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Humanistic series, I 
(1925), 385-89. 

Howell, Almonte C. ‘‘Sir Thomas Browne and_ seventeenth- 
century scientific thought.*” SP, XXII (1925), 61-80. 

Jones, Richard I. ‘‘Eclogue types in English poetry of the 
eighteenth century.”’ JEGP, XXIV (1925), 33-60. 

Kaufman, Paul. ‘‘ Defining romanticism: a survey and a program.’’ 
MLN, XL (1925), 193-204. 

Ker, W. P. Collected essays. London: Maemillan, 1925. 2 vols. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 19, 1925, p. 768. 

Contains papers on Dryden, Horace Walpole, Thomas Warton, Joseph Ritson, 
and Burns and a general essay on ‘‘ The eighteenth century.’’ 

King, R. W. ‘‘Italian influence on English scholarship and litera- 
ture during the ‘Romantic revival.’’’ MLR, XX (1925), 48- 
63, 295-304; XXI (1926), 24-43. 

Should be supplemented, for the eighteenth century, by Clark, Boileau .... 

in England, pp. 337-60. An adequate study of the subject is badly needed. 


Krutch, Joseph Wood. Comedy and conscience after the Restora- 
tion. New York: Columbia University Press, 1924. 
Rev. by J. W. Draper in MLN, XLI (1926), 332-34; by G. H. Nettleton 
in SRL, Feb. 28, 1925, p. 561; by Allardyce Nicoll in MLR, XX (1925), 
473-74; by Jacob Zeitlin in the Nation, Feb. 4, 1925, p. 124. 


Legouis, Pierre. ‘‘Deux thémes de la poésie lyrique au XVII° 
siécle: La plainte escrite de sang et La belle gueuse.’’ RLC, 

V (1925), 139-52. 
A study of two borrowings from the Italian sonneteer Claudio Achillini in 


the Lyric poems (1687) of Philip Ayres, with a postscript on the sources of 
Lovelace in ‘‘The faire begger.’’ 


Liddell, M. F. ‘‘Der Stil der englischen Geschichtsschreibung im 


18. Jahrhundert.’’ Anglica, II (1925), 313-85. 

A useful study of the art of historical exposition as practiced by White 
Kennett, John Oldmixon, Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. The writer seems 
not to know Fueter’s important chapter on the English historians of the 
eighteenth century in his Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (1911). 


McCutcheon, R. P. ‘‘Notes on the occurrence of the sonnet and 
blank verse.’’ MIN, XL (1925), 513-14. 
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A few gleanings from periodicals before 1725 supplementing R. D. Havens’s 
Influence of Milton. 


McIntyre, Clara F. ‘‘The later career of the Elizabethan villain- 
hero.’? PMLA, XL (1925), 874-80. 


Rather obvious parallels between the ‘‘villain-heroes’’ of Elizabethan ro- 
mantic tragedy and typical characters in the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Monk Lewis. 


Manwaring, Elizabeth Wheeler. Jtalian landscape in eighteenth 
century England: a study chiefly of the influence of Claude 
Lorrain and Salvator Rosa on English taste, 1700-1800. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in KAA, III (1925), 152-53; by B. Fehr in Beiblatt, 
XXXVI (1925), 295-304; by R. D. Havens in MLN, XLI (1926), 132-33; 
by E. B. Smith in SRL, Aug. 29, 1925, p. 80; in TLS, Aug. 13, 1925, pp. 
525-26. 

The main conclusion which this book endeavors to establish is stated clearly 
at the beginning of the Preface: ‘‘the landscape which was taken as a model 
by Thomson and Dyer, by Kent and Shenstone, by Mrs. Radcliffe, was Italian, 
the landscape of the seventeenth century painters, Claude Lorrain, Salvator 
Rosa, the Poussins, and the long line of their followers and imitators, French, 
Dutch, and English.’’ It is an interesting thesis, and Miss Manwaring de- 
velops it with a wealth of learning in the texts of the period which makes 
her volume an extremely valuable storehouse of materials for the history of 
eighteenth-century taste. As is nearly always the case, however, with studies 
which attempt to explain a complex development by reference to a single 
cause, she does not quite succeed in convincing us of the truth of her central 
contention. We read and are instructed; we carry away with us an im- 
pression that the vogue of Salvator and Claude was indeed very considerable; 
we gain a fairly clear understanding of the qualities for which each of these 
painters was prized; but we cannot persuade ourselves in the end that their 
influence was as far-reaching or as decisive as is here implied. To a certain 
extent Miss Manwaring has herself to blame for our skepticism. Her book 
is not well composed. She is too much dominated by her fiches; her chapters 
are not built firmly on a basis of general ideas; her organization shows little 
evident progression from the beginning of the book to the end; she rather 
bewilders us by her habit of skipping irresponsibly back and forth over the 
whole century. It is a pity, for with her extensive knowledge of the whole 
field of eighteenth-century landscape art, she might have given us a book 
which would have been an illuminating rather than a merely informing treat- 
ment of the subject.—Pp. 163-65: The account of the English garden in 
France suffers from Miss Manwaring’s failure to consult Mornet’s funda- 
mental study of the question in his Sentiment de la nature en France de 
J.-J. Rousseau a@ Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (Paris, 1907). 


Muddiman, J. G. ‘‘The second newspaper of English news.’’ TLS, 
April 9, 1925, p. 253. 
Comment by Alfred Robbins, ibid., April 23, 1925, p. 285. 


Murphy, Gwendolen. <A cabinet of characters. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 
A useful anthology of seventeenth-century ‘‘characters,’’ with a few from 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries added to show the persistence of 
the genre. The Introduction deals in a rather sketchy way with the nature 
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of the ‘‘character,’’ its rise in modern England, and its relation to such 

forms as the epigram, the essay, the sermon, satire, and comedy. 

Murphy, Gwendolen. ‘‘‘England’s Helicon.’’’ TLS, May 14, 
1925, p. 335. 

On punctuation and rhythm in seventeenth-century ‘‘characters.’’ 

Nethercot, A. H. ‘‘The attitude toward ‘metaphysical’ poetry in 
neo-classical England.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of 
theses, Humanistic series, I (1925), 395-97. 

Nethereot, A. H. ‘‘The reputation of the ‘metaphysical poets’ 
during the age of Pope.’’ PQ, IV (1925), 161-79. 

Nethercot, A. H. ‘‘The reputation of the ‘metaphysical poets’ 
during the age of Johnson and the ‘Romantic revival.’ ’’ SP, 
XXII (1925), 81-132. 

Nicoll, Allardyce. British drama: an historical survey from the 


beginnings to the present time. London: Harrap, 1925. 
Good chapters on the Restoration and eighteenth century. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. A history of early eighteenth century drama, 


1700-1750. Cambridge: University Press, 1925. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, III (1925), 70-72; by A. Koszul in Les 
langues modernes, XXIII (1925), 573-74; by Edith J. Morley in RES, I 
(1925), 364-66; by D. H. Stevens in MP, XXIII (1925), 250-51; by A. 8. 
Turberville in History, X (1926), 345; in TLS, March 12, 1925, p. 169. 

In method and plan of treatment this volume follows closely its author’s 
History of Restoration drama. There are four main chapters, dealing re- 
spectively with ‘‘The Theatre,’’ ‘‘ Tragedy,’’ ‘‘Comedy,’’ and ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
forms of drama,’’ and three appendices, the last of which contains an in- 
valuable ‘‘Hand-list of plays, 1700-1750’’ (pp. 293-407). 


Nicoll, Allardyce. ‘‘The rights of Beeston and D’Avenant in 


Elizabethan plays.’’ RES, I (1925), 84-91. 
Cf. reply by Hazelton Spencer, ibid., I, 443-46. 


Perry, Henry Ten Eyck. The comic spirit in Restoration drama. 


New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. 
Rev. by F. W. Chandler in MLN, XLI (1926), 408-09; by J. Isaacs in 


RES, II (1926), 108-09. 
Potter, George R. ‘‘Coleridge and the idea of evolution.’’ PMLA, 


XL (1925), 379-97. 
Valuable to students of the eighteenth century for the incidental light it 


throws on the transition from a mechanistic to an organic conception of nature. 

Praz, Mario. ‘‘Stanley, Sherburne and Ayres as translators and 
imitators of Italian, Spanish and French poets.’?’ MLR, XX 
(1925), 280-94, 419-31. 

‘‘The Prelude to romanticism.’’ TLS, Aug. 13, 1925, pp. 525-26. 
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Prinsen, J. De roman in de 18° eeuw in West-Europa. Gronin- 
gen: Wolters, 1925. 
Rev. by P. Van Tieghem in RSH, XL (1925), 131-32. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter. Some authors, a collection of literary essays 
(1896-1916). Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 


Contains essays on Dryden and political satire, the ‘‘battle of the books,’’ 
Halifax, Burke, Burns, and Blake. The studies of Dryden and Burke are 
here printed for the first time. 


Reed, Amy Louise. The background of Gray’s Elegy: a study in 
the taste for melancholy poetry, 1700-1751. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1924. 


Rev. by Roger Martin in RAA, III (1925), 155-56; by C. A. Moore in 
MLN, XL (1925), 431-35. 


Reichwein, Adolf. China and Europe: intellectual and artistic 
contacts in the eighteenth century. Translated by J. C. Powell. 
New York: Knopf, 1925. 

Rev. by K. 8. Latourette in AHR, XXXI (1925), 129-30. 


Robertson, J. G. The reconciliation of classic and romantic. Cam- 
bridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1925. (‘‘Publications of the Modern 


Humanities Research Association,’’ No. 8.) 


Rev. by P. Van Tieghem in RSH, XL (1925), 117-19. 

One of the least helpful of the many recent attempts to reinterpret the 
relations of classicism and romanticism. It abounds in contradictory state- 
ments, as when we are told on a single page first that ‘‘ The essential criterion 
of Classicism may .... be narrowed down to dependence on the Latin ideals 
of a definite age’’ and second that ‘‘the spiritual essence of Classicism in 
literature is not imitation of the ancients, although this may be its outward 
form, but the avoidance of the immediate poetic expression of an experience’’ 
(p. 10). It is full of such dubious and sterile generalizations as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘It seems to me that all Romantic manifestations ... are, in their 
ultimate elements, products of inter-racial fertilisation. ... On the other hand, 
Classicism is nurtured, or, at least, not hampered, by inbreeding and by the 
absence of extraneous fertilising elements’’ (pp. 12-13). But the most 
striking example of Robertson’s confused and essentially unhistorical think- 
ing is his comment on the notion of a ‘‘return to nature’’ (p. 6). Ata 
time when we are coming to realize more and more clearly the profound 
differences in philosophical outlook which separated the ‘‘nature’’ of Words- 
worth (for example) from that of Boileau or Pope, it is disconcerting to find 
a scholar of Robertson’s reputation naively assuming an identity of meaning. 
‘‘Look again,’’ he writes, ‘‘at the pioneers of the great age—the greatest 
age—of Classicism in modern Europe, the French seventeenth century. The 
initiators of that brilliant age were men who insisted that literature must 
return to nature and reality—a demand which, again, corresponds to that 
made by the heralds of every Romantic age. The movement of the seven- 
teenth century is, in its inception at least, quite as Romantic as that of 
1828.’’ 


Smith, Logan Pearsall. Words and idioms. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1925. 
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Contains an essay on ‘‘Four romantic words’’ (romantic, originality, crea- 
tive, genius). 


Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘The Restoration play lists.’’ RES, I (1925), 


443-46. 
A criticism of Allardyce Nicoll’s article, tbid., I, 84-91. 


Studies in the history of ideas. Volume II. Edited by the De- 
partment of Philosophy, Columbia University. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1925. 

Contains essays on Descartes, Malebranche, and Hume. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. Précis d’histoire littéraire de l'Europe depuis 
la Renaissance. Paris: Alean, 1925. 


Rev. by F. Baldensperger in RLC, VI (1926), 159-62; by G. Rudler in the 
French quarterly, VIIL (1926), 66-67. 

Written primarily for beginners in literary history and for general readers, 
this little book deserves to be mentioned here if only because of the novelty 
of its method. It is, I believe, the first general survey of modern European 
literature which has had the courage to abandon the traditional organization 
by countries and to attempt a grouping of facts calculated to bring into re- 
lief the traits common to the literatures of all Europe in a given period. The 
cadres chosen are in the main, though not exclusively, literary genres. Thus 
the section on the ‘‘age classique’’ includes, after a few pages of generalities, 
chapters on tragedy, comedy, non-dramatie poetry, prose (theologians, moral- 
ists, essayists), the ‘‘mouvement philosophique,’’ the novel in the eighteenth 
century, and the ‘‘préromantiques.’’ The volume may be heartily recommend- 
ed to American graduate students, many of whom could profit from such a 
rearrangement of perspectives. 


Van Tieghem, Paul. Le préromantisme: études d’histoire littéraire 
européenne. Paris: Rieder, 1924. 

Rev. by G. Ascoli in RSH, XXXIX (1925), 154-55; by F. Baldensperger 
in RLC, VI (1926), 159-62; by L. Cazamian in RAA, II (1925), 461-63; by 
J. G. Robertson in MLR, XX (1925), 482-83; by G. Toffanin in Litteris, II 
(1925), 131-41. 

This volume contains three studies: ‘‘La notion de vraie poésie dans le 
Préromantisme européen,’’ ‘‘La découverte de la mythologie et de 1’ancienne 
poésie scandinave,’’ and ‘‘Ossian et 1’Ossianisme au XVIII* siécle.’’ All 
three of them have appeared in print before; but, to say nothing of the fact 
that they have been retouched in various places, it is good to have them 
assembled in a single volume. For they are models of a type of study of 
which we have had all too few examples and of which Van Tieghem, in these 
and other similar monographs published during the last few years, has ap- 
proved himself a master. The conception of ‘‘littérature générale’’ which 
underlies their construction is set forth briefly but persuasively in the Pre- 
face, which contains, among other things, some excellent remarks on the re- 
lation between analysis and synthesis in literary history: ‘‘On ne peut at- 
tendre, pour tenter une synthése partielle, que le travail d’analyse soit ter- 
miné: il ne le sera jamais. La synthése doit se construire progressivement, 
et parallélement 4 1’analyse dont elle utilise au fur et & mesure les résultats’’ 
(p. 13). Of the three monographs, the first is possibly the least satisfying. 
It is, for one thing, too brief for the enormous complexity of its subject; 
but in addition Van Tieghem seems to me to miss certain fundamental aspects 
of the change in literary theory which he is tracing, through insufficient 
attention both to the seventeenth-century background and to the concurrent 
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changes in philosophical outlook. He is much more successful in the two other 

studies, both of which—and the second in particular—are admirably clear 

and well-informed syntheses. 

Vaughan, C. E. Studies in the history of political philosophy be- 
fore and after Rousseau. Edited by A. G. Little. Manches- 
ter: University Press, 1925. 2 vols. 

Rev. by C. D. B. in International journal of ethics, XXXVI (1925), 107; 
by A. H. Lloyd in AHR, XXXI (1926), 776-78; by H. W. Schneider in 
Journal of philosophy, XXIII (1926), 155-56. 

Contains studies of Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Vico, Montesquieu, Hume, and 
Burke. 

Walker, Hugh. English satire and satirists. London: J. M. Dent; 

New York: E. P. Dutton, 1925. 
Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, III (1926), 362-63; in TLS, Dec. 10, 1925, p. 
854. 
Whitehead, Alfred North. Science and the modern world. New 
York: Maemillan, 1925. 


Suggestive chapters on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Williams, S. T. ‘‘The English sentimental drama from Steele to 
Cumberland.’’ Sewanee review, XXXIII (1925), 405-26. 





III. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Joseph Addison 
Beatty, Joseph M., Jr. ‘‘Joseph Addison’s ancestry.’’ N & Q, 
CXLIX (1925), 459. 
Mark Akenside 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A note on the first edition of The Pleasures 
of imagination.’’ RES, I (1925), 346-48. 
Christopher Anstey 
Williams, Iolo A. [Bibliography of the first editions of Anstey. ] 
London mercury, XI (1925), 300-02, 414-17, 526-28, 643-44; 
XII (1925), 194, 300-01. 
John Arbuthnot 
The History of John Bull. For the first time faithfully re-issued 
from the original pamphlets, 1712, together with an investiga- 
tion into its composition, publication, and authorship by H. 
Teerink. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1925. 
Richard Baxter 
The Autobiography of Richard Baxter, being the Reliquiae Baz- 
terianae abridged from the folio (1696). Edited by J. M. 


Lloyd Thomas. London: J. M. Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1925. 
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Rev. by Walther Fischer in Beiblatt, XXXVII (1926), 36-38; in TLS, Dec. 
17, 1925, p. 887. 
Chapters from Richard Baxter’s Christian directory. Selected by 


Jeannette Tawney. London: Bell, 1925. 
Rev. by K. N. Bell in History, X (1925), 264. 


An attempt to illustrate the economic ideas of a seventeenth-century Puritan. 
George Berkeley 
Metz, Rudolf. George Berkeley: Leben und Lehre. Stuttgart: 
Frommanns Verlag, 1925. 
Hugh Blair 
Cowling, G. H. ‘‘The English teaching of Dr. Hugh Blair.’’ 
Anglica, II (1925), 281-94. 
William Blake 
The Writings of William Blake. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 


London: The Nonesuch Press, 1925. 3 vols. 


Rev. by P. Berger in Les langues modernes, XXIII (1925), 575-76; by 
S. C. Chew in the Nation, June 2, 1926, pp. 611-12; by Thomas Wright in 
the New Statesman, Aug. 22, 1925, pp. 527-28; in TLS, Oct. 8, 1925, pp. 
645-46. 

The first complete scholarly edition. 


Bruce, Harold. ‘‘ William Blake in a brown coat.’’ TLS, Aug. 
27, 1925, p. 557. 

Bruce, Harold. William Blake in this world. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and co., 1925. 

Figgis, Darrell. The paintings of William Blake. London: 


Ernest Benn, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 3, 1925, p. 827. Cf. tbid., Dec. 17, 1925, p. 883, for 


comment by Geoffrey Keynes, who questions the authenticity of two plates. 
Mabbott, T. O. ‘‘Blake’s designs for Blair’s Grave: American 
edition.’’ N & Q, CXLVIII (1925), 98. 
Plowman, Max. ‘‘Blake and Hayley.’’ TJLS, April 30, 1925, p. 
300. 
Plowman, Max. ‘‘The incomplete ‘Marriage of heaven and hell.’ ”’ 
TLS, Oct. 22, 1925, p. 698. 
Gives reasons for thinking A song of liberty an integral part of The 
marriage of heaven and kell. 
Redgrove, H. Stanley. ‘‘Blake and Swedenborg.’’ New-Church 
magazine, Jan., 1925. 
Saurat, Denis. ‘‘Blake et les Celtomanes.’’ MP, XXIII (1925), 
175-88. 
An interpretation of the primitive British history in Blake’s Jerusalem 


and Descriptive catalogue in the light of eighteenth-century theories about 
the Celts from Pezron and Stukeley to Williams and Davies. A very import- 
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ant article, in which, for almost the first time, the problem of Blake’s thought 
is approached in a really historical spirit, quite free from the uncritical 
enthusiasm which down to the present has vitiated most writing on the sub- 
ject. Saurat has in preparation other studies of a similar character, which, 
if we may judge from the present sample of his method, should go far to- 
ward replacing Blake in his proper eighteenth-century milieu. 


Short, Ernest H. Blake. London: Philip Allen, 1925. (‘‘British 
Artists series.’’) 
James Boswell 
Boswell’s note book, 1776-1777, now first published from the 
unique original in the collection of R. B. Adam, Esq. Lon- 


don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 


Rev. by A. Dupuis in RAA, III (1925), 156; by R. D. Havens in MLN, 
XL (1925), 518. 


‘*Boswell’s letters.’’ 7'LS, Jan. 15, 1925, pp. 29-30. 
Leading article suggested by C. B. Tinker’s edition (1924). 


Chapman, R. W. [Note on a cancel in Boswell’s Hebrides.| Bod- 
leian quarterly record, IV (1925), 257. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Boswellian myths.’’ N & Q, CXLIX 
(1925), 4-6. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Boswellian notes.’?’ N & Q, CXLIX 
(1925), 113-14. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Boswell’s ‘Miss W—— T.’’’ N & Q, 
CXLVIII (1925), 80. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Boswell’s ‘Observations on T'he Minor.’ ’’ 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XXIX (1925), 3-6. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Bozzy and Yorick.’’ Blackwood’s maga- 
zine, CCXVII (1925), 297-313. 

Interesting evidence of a meeting between the two in 1760, with side- 
lights on Boswell’s admiration for Sterne. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘ ‘Bozzy’ was a bold young blade: the story 
of his Lady Mackintosh episode based upon unpublished 
material.’’ New York Times Book review, Aug. 23, 1925, pp. 
1, 13. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The ineredible Boswell.’’ Blackwood’s 
magazine, CCXVIII (1925), 149-65. 

An account of Boswell’s contributions to the London chronicle especially 
between 1767 and 1775, based on Boswell’s annotated file of that newspaper 
oe the Yale Library. A very amusing supplement to Tinker’s Young 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘James Boswell the younger.’’ N & Q, 
CXLIX (1925), 49. 
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Henry Brooke 
C[{hapman], R. W. ‘‘Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa.’’ RES, I (1925), 
460-61. 


On a copy containing the list of subscribers, among whom were Chester- 
field, Johnson, and Swift. 
Edmund Burke 
Pottle, Frederick A. [Query as to the date of the first edition of 
Burke’s Sublime and beautiful.| N & Q, CXLVIII (1925), 
80. 
Replies by Edward Bensly and Theodore Prince, ibid., p. 140. 
Tomlinson, F. W. ‘‘Burke and the Revolution.’’ TLS, Dee. 10, 
1925, p. 862. 
Announcement of a study in preparation on this subject. 
Fanny Burney 
Morley, Edith J. Fanny Burney. English Association pamphlet, 
No. 60 (April, 1925). 

The essay itself is of little value, but an appendix contains four inedited 
letters between Miss Burney and Mrs. Thrale, printed from the originals 
in Dr. Williams’s Library. 

Robert Burns 
Wilson, Sir James. Scottish poems of Robert Burns in his native 
dialect. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 
Rev. by F. Mossé in Les langues modernes, XXIII (1925), 266-68. 
Mary Chandler 
Doughty, Oswald. ‘‘A Bath poetess of the eighteenth century.”’ 
RES, 1 (1925), 404-20. 

An essay on Mary Chandler (1687-1745) which should have been pub- 
lished in the London mercury. The author informs us (p. 412) that lines 
267-80 of the first epistle of the Essay on Man were indebted to one of her 
poems, but he does not think it necessary to name the poem or to offer any 
evidence for his assertion! 
Thomas Chatterton 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Chatterton, a correction.’? TLS, July 

16, 1925, p. 480. 
A correction of a note in TLS for July 21, 1921. 
Meyerstein, E. H. W. ‘‘Lydgate and Chatterton.’’ TLS, April 
16, 1925, p. 268. 
Chester field 
Coxon, Roger. Chesterfield and his critics. London: G. Routledge 


& sons, 1925. 
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Rev. by P. Yvon in Les langues modernes, XXIV (1926), 156-59; in TLS, 
May 14, 1925, p. 331. 
Contains hitherto unpublished personal letters. 
Colley Cibber 
An Apology for the life of Colley Cibber .... written by himself. 
Waltham St. Lawrence, Twyford: Golden Cockerel Press, 
1925. 
Bateson, F. W. ‘‘The Double gallant of Colley Cibber.’’ RES, 
I (1925), 343-46. 
A study of the sources. 


Mary Collyer 

Hughes, Helen Sard. ‘‘The life and works of Mary Mitchell 
Collyer.’’ University of Chicago Abstracts of theses, Human- 
istic series, I (1925), 391-94. 

William Congreve 

Comedies by William Congreve. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Bonamy Dobrée. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, [1925]. (‘‘The World’s Classies.’’) 


A convenient new edition, containing the four comedies (in the text of 
the 1710 edition) and the essay ‘‘Concerning humour in comedy.’’ The 
editor’s contribution consists of a few explanatory notes, a list of the more 
important dates in Congreve’s life, and a brief introduction on Restoration 
comedy in general and on Congreve’s prose style. 


William Cowper 
The Unpublished and uncollected letters of William Cowper. 


Edited by Thomas Wright. London: C. J. Farncombe, 1925. 
Rev. in the New Statesman, July 25, 1925, pp. 424-25. 


Richard Cumberland 
Landa, M. J. ‘‘The grandfather of melodrama.’’ Cornhill maga- 
zine, N. S., LIX (1925), 476-84. 
Sir William Davenant 
Spencer, Hazelton. ‘‘D’Avenant’s Macbeth and Shakespeare’s.’’ 
PMLA, XL (1925), 619-44. 


Daniel Defoe 
Brandl, Leopold. ‘‘Krinke Kesmes und Defoes Robinson.’’ Neo- 
philologus, XI (1925), 28-40. 
Dottin, Paul. Daniel De Foe et ses romans. Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires, 1924. 3 vols. 
Rev. by R. 8. C[rane] in MP, XXIII (1925), 231-32; by Oliver Elton 


in the French quarterly, VII (1925), 89-92; by E. Pons in RELV, XLII 
(1925), 220-22; by Hermann Ullrich in ES, LX (1926), 364-69. 
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Dottin, Paul. Vie et aventures de Daniel De Foe, auteur de 


Robinson Crusoé. Paris: Perrin, 1925. 
Rev. by Camille Cé in RELV, XLIII (1926), 166-67; by H. Servajean in 
RAA, III (1926), 256-57. 
A condensation of the preceding work. 


Gudde, Erwin Gustav. ‘‘Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius Simpli- 
cissimus and Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe.’’ PQ, IV (1925), 
110-20. 

Giickel, W. and E. Giinther. D. Defoes und J. Swifts Belesenheit 


und literarische Kritik. Leipzig: Meyer & Miiller, 1925. 
Rev. by 8. B. Liljegren in Beiblatt, XXXVII (1925), 134-35. 
Useful so far as it goes, but very incomplete on Defoe: the compilers 
have restricted themselves, for the most part, to works accessible in modern 
editions (only a small portion of the Review, tor example, has been examined). 


Hutchins, Henry Clinton. Robinson Crusoe and tts printing, 1719- 
1731: a bibliographical study. New York: Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 1925. 

Rev. by Harold Williams in the Library Association record, N.S., IV (1926), 
24-25; in TLS, Oct. 22, 1925, p. 695. 

An important bibliographical investigation, which only collectors, unfor- 
tunately, can afford to buy. The substance of the book consists of a minute 
and painstaking examination of the English editions of Robinson Crusoe 
published in Defoe’s lifetime. The first chapter contains some brief and 
rather rambling remarks on printing conditions in England, 1700-1725; and 
there is an interesting discussion (pp. 56-61) of the meaning of the terms 
‘‘edition’’ and ‘‘issue,’’ though it is doubtful whether the use of the latter 
term in the analysis of the third and fourth editions (pp. 88-96) will appeal 
to scholars who are primarily concerned with textual criticism rather than 
with descriptive bibliography. 


Parker, George. ‘‘The allegory of Robinson Crusoe.’’ History, 


X (1925), 11-25. 


A fantastic elaboration of the old theory that Robinson Crusoe, Part I, 
was intended by Defoe as an allegorical history of his own career. The 
writer argues, evidently with entire seriousness, that ‘‘Crusoe’s tame goats 
are his [Defoe’s] publications, that the footprint in the sand represents the 
Shortest way with the dissenters, and that the ‘‘enclosure in the woods for 
his [Crusoe’s] goats seems to be the Review.’’ Ete., ete. 


Secord, Arthur Wellesley. Studies in the narrative method of 


Defoe. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1924. 
Rev. by Paul Dottin in RAA, II (1925), 444-45; by S. B. Liljegren in 


Beiblatt, XXXVI (1925), 340-43; by H. Ullrich in ES, LIX (1925), 457-67. 
Ullrich, Hermann. Defoes Robinson Crusoe: die Geschichte eines 


Weltbuches. Leipzig: Reisland, 1924. 
Rev. by Paul Dottin in RAA, III (1925), 153-54; by Walther Fischer in 
Beiblatt, XXXVI (1925), 133-35; by H. Schéffler in ES, LIX (1925), 452-57. 
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John Dryden 
MacFlecknoe, 1682. [Reproduced in type-facsimile.] London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 
Bondurant, A. L. ‘‘The Amphitruo of Plautus, Moliére’s Am- 
phitryon, and the Amphitryon of Dryden.’’ Sewanee review, 
XXXII (1925), 455-68. 
Eliot, T. S. Homage to John Dryden: three essays on poetry of 


the seventeenth century. London: Hogarth Press, 1925. 
Rev. by John Freeman in the London mercury, XI (1925), 663-64; by 


Edwin Muir in the Calendar of modern letters, I (1925), 242-44. 

Ellis, Amanda M. ‘‘Horace’s influence on Dryden.’’ PQ, IV 
(1925), 39-60. 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar. ‘‘Dryden and the English Academy.’’ 


MER, XX (1925), 189-90. 
Comment on an article by E. Freeman, tbid., XIX (1924), 291-300. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Dryden’s visit to Milton.’’ RES, I (1925), 
348-49. 


Low, D. M. ‘‘An error in Dryden.’’ TLS, April 30, 1925, p. 300. 
On Theodore and Honoria, 1. 58. 


Lubbock, Alan. The character of John Dryden. London: Hogarth 


Press, 1925. 


Rev. in the Calendar of modern letters, I (1925), 488; in TLS, July 9, 
1925, p. 460. 


Lynch, Kathleen M. ‘‘D’Urfé’s L’Astrée and the ‘proviso’ scenes 
in Dryden’s comedy.’’ PQ, IV (1925), 302-08. 

Smith, John Harrington. ‘‘Dryden’s critical temper.’’ Washing- 
ton University studies, Vol. XII, Humanistic series, No. 2, 
1925, pp. 201-20. 

Thorn-Drury, G. ‘‘Some notes on Dryden.’’ RES, I (1925), 79- 


83, 187-97, 324-30. 


The most important notes are those on Dryden and Milton (pp. 80-81; 
ef. the note by R. D. Havens, pp. 348-49), on Dryden and Shadwell (pp. 
187-92), on the popularity of the Absalom and Achitophel theme before 
ao (pp. 326-27), and on ‘‘Dryden and the opera on The Tempest’’ (pp. 
27-30). 


John Dunton 
Moore, C. A. ‘‘John Dunton, pietist and impostor.’’ SP, XXII 


(1925), 467-99. 


An interesting study of the treatises on death published by Dunton be- 
tween 1682 and 1704, in which Moore finds ‘‘an important link of connection 
between the poets of death in the pre-Restoration period and their grave-yard 
successors in the eighteenth century.’’ The article is less significant for the 
new light it throws on the career and publishing practices of Dunton than 
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for the vivid glimpse it affords into the still little-known world of lower 
middle-class pietism out of which proceeded so many important impulses 
during the next hundred years. 


Elizabeth Elstob 
Ashdown, Margaret. ‘‘Elizabeth Elstob, the learned Saxonist.’’ 
MLR, XX (1925), 125-26. 
John Evelyn 
Squire, W. Barclay. ‘‘Evelyn and music.’’ TLS, May 14, 1925, 
p. 333; Dee. 10, 1925, p. 857. 
Cf. ibid., May 28, 1925, p. 368. 


Robert Fergusson 
Fergusson, Robert. Scots poems. Reprinted from the Weekly 
magazine and the editions of 1773 and 1779. London: Por- 
poise Press, 1925. 
Henry Fielding 
Blanchard, Frederic T. Fielding the novelist: a study of the 
novelist’s fame and influence. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1925. 
Digeon, A. The novels of Fielding. London: Routledge; New 


York: E. P. Dutton, 1925. 


Rev. by W. L. Cross in SRL, July 18, 1925, pp. 905-06; by R. M. Lovett 
in the New republic, Aug. 26, 1925, pp. 22-23. 

A translation of the author’s Les romans de Fielding (1923). Digeon 
writes of Fielding primarily as a literary critic—an excellent critic, be it 
said, with a rare gift of subtle and penetrating analysis and a genuine 
sympathy for an author whom we are accustomed to look upon as peculiarly 
English in both his qualities and limitations. Yet he does not entirely 
neglect the historical aspects of his subject. No one, for example, has de- 
fined more clearly, in relation to the general movement of English taste in 
the mid-eighteenth century, the transformation in feeling and attitude which 
led from the parody and humor of Joseph Andrews and the irony of Jonathan 
Wild to the moralized sentiment of Amelia. On one or two points his con- 
clusions seem open to question. He does not, for example, give sufficient 
emphasis to what may be called the Mandevillian element in Fielding’s con- 
ception of human nature—an element that plays a curiously paradoxical réle 
throughout the series of novels and accounts in part at least for the in- 
tensified religious atmosphere in Amelia. Nor can we subscribe to his theory 
that at some time between 1743 and 1751 Fielding underwent a ‘‘conversion’’ 
from Deism to Christianity. There can be no doubt that the religious note 
is more prominent in the later writings, but an examination of such texts 
as the papers in the Champion for Jan. 22 and March 27, 1740, or the essay 
‘‘On the loss of our friends,’’ is sufficient to dispose of the notion that 
Fielding, at that early stage of his career, was in any sense sympathetic 
toward Deism. 


Jensen, Gerard E. ‘‘ An address to the electors of Great Britain . 
possibly a Fielding tract.”” MIN, XL (1925), 57-58 

Stonehill, Charles. ‘‘Fielding’s The Miser.’’ TLS, Oct. 29, 1925, 
p. 698. 
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Thomas Flatman 
T{horn]-D[rury], G. ‘‘St. Cecilia’s day, 1686.’’ RES, I (1925), 
220. 
Notes the existence of A song for St. Cecilia’s day, Nov. £2, 1686, by 
Thomas Flatman. 
Richard Flecknoe 
The Life of Tomaso the wanderer: an attack upon Thomas Killi- 
grew by Richard Flecknoe. Reprinted from the original of 


1667. Edited by G. Thorn-Drurv. Loudon: Dobell, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 3, 1925, p. 829. 


David Garrick 
Three farces [The lying valet; A peep behind the curtain; Bon 
ton]. Edited by Louise B. Osborn. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1925. 
Rev. by Paul Dottin in RAA, III (1925), 155. 


Clark, Ruth. ‘‘D’Holbach et Garrick.’?’ RLC, V (1925), 671-73. 
Text of a letter from d’Holbach to Garrick, April 20, 1765, written on 


the occasion of the latter’s departure from Paris for London. 
John Gay 
Poems by John Gay. With an introduction by Francis Bickley. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall, 1925. (‘‘ Abbey classics.’’) 
Edward Gibbon 
Robertson, J. M. Gibbon. London: Watts, 1925. 
Tronchon, Henri. ‘‘Gibbon en Hongrie: premiéres traces.’’ MLN, 
XL (1925), 385-96. 
Charles Gildon 
T[horn]-D[rury], G. ‘‘A comparison between the two stages... 
1702.’’ RES, I (1925), 96. 

Shows that the traditional ascription of this work to Gildon (accepted, 
for example, by Paul Dottin in his Robinson Crusoe examin’d and criticis’d 
[London and Paris, 1923], p. 50) cannot be correct. 

Oliver Goldsmith 
McKerrow, R. B. and I. A. Williams. [Notes on sheets L and M 
of the first edition of Goldsmith’s She stoops to conquer. | 
London mercury, XI (1925), 302-03. 

Cf. ibid., XI (1924), 82-86. 

Marcus, Hans. ‘‘Goldsmith iiber Deutschland.’’ Archiv, CXLIX 
(1925-26), 1-32, 177-211. 

Williams, Iolo A. [Note on the French translation of the Vicar 
of Wakefield.] London mercury, XIII (1925), 192. 
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Thomas Gray 
Strachey, J. St. Loe. [On the Ode on a distant prospect of Eton 
College.| New York Times Book review, Mar. 1, 1925, p. 10. 
Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘A Gray-Mason enigma solved.’’ TLS, Sept. 17, 
1925, p. 600. 
Toynbee, Paget. ‘‘Gray’s letters.’’ TLS, Oct. 8, 1925, p. 656. 


Announces that he is ‘‘engaged on an edition of the correspondence of 
Gray, based as far as possible on the original manuscripts, in which will be 
embodied the new letters published ten years ago in the ‘Correspondence of 
Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton,’ together with a few others not included 
in Mr. Tovey’s edition, and as many as can be traced of the letters written 


to Gray.’’ 
Whibley, Leonard. ‘‘A correction in Gray’s letters.’’ TLS, Oct. 
1, 1925, p. 639. 
James Harrington 
James Harrington’s Oceana. Edited with notes by S. B. Liljegren. 


Heidelberg: Winter, 1924. 
Rev. by A. J. Carlyle in EHR, XLI (1926), 131-32; by F. Liebermann in 
Archiv, CXLVIII (1925), 116-18; by A. O. Lovejoy in MLN, XL (1925), 


245-46. 
The notes in this excellent edition are a treasure-house of facts and texts 


on the history of English ideas in the seventeenth century. 

Liljegren, S. B. ‘‘Some notes on the name of James Harrington’s 
Oceana.’’ Probleme der englischen Sprache und Kultur: 
Festschrift fiir Johannes Hoops (Heidelberg, 1925), pp. 231- 
49, 


Very curious and interesting details on the diffusion of Utopian ideas in 
England on the eve of the Restoration. Supplements his edition, pp. 227-31. 


Thomas Hobbes 
Honigswald, Richard. Hobbes und die Staatsphilosophie. Munich: 
Reinhardt, 1924. 
Tonnies, F. Thomas Hobbes: Leben und Lehre. Stuttgart: From- 
manns Verlag, 1925. 
Thomas Holcroft 
The Life of Thomas Holcroft. Written by himself, continued to 
the time of his death by William Hazlitt, and now newly 
edited by Elbridge Colby. London: Constable, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 13, 1925, p. 531. 
John Houghton 
Fussell, G. E. ‘‘John Houghton, F. R. S. (b. 1640, d. 1705).’’ 
N & Q, CXLVIII (1925), 345-46. 
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David Hume 
Hendel, Charles W. Studies in the philosophy of-David Hume. 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1925. 
Rev. by 8. P. Lamprecht in the Journal of philosophy, XXII (1925), 411-18. 


Mure, B. G. ‘‘Some unpublished letters of David Hume.’’ Nine- 


teenth century, XCVIII (1925), 293-306. 
Four letters to William Mure of Caldwell written between 1764 and 1769. 




























Samuel Johnson 

Lives of the English poets. With introduction by L. Archer-Hind. 
London: J. M. Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton, [1925]. 
(‘‘Everyman’s Library.’’) 

Selected letters of Samuel Johnson. London: Humphrey Milford, 


Oxford University Press, 1925. (‘‘The World’s Classies.’’) 


Introduction by R. W. Chapman. A few letters are included that were 
not in the Birkbeck Hill edition. 





Johnson’s Prologue to Comus, 1750. [Reproduced in type-fac- 
simile.| London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 

Belloc, Hilaire. ‘‘Mrs. Piozzi’s Rasselas.’’ SRL, Aug. 15, 1925, 
pp. 37-38. 

Bloxsome, H. E. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the medical profession.’’ : 
Cornhill magazine, N. S., LVIII (1925), 455-71. : 

Brémond, Henri, Jean, and André. Le charme d’Athénes et autres 


essais. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1925. 


Rev. by A Brulé in RAA, III (1926), 263-65. | 
Contains an essay by André Brémond on the religious element in John- 
son’s work and influence. 


Chapman, R. W. ‘‘ Johnson and the longitude.’’ RES, I (1925), | 
458-60. | 














Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Johnson’s letters.’’ TLS, Oct. 1, 1925, p. 639. 


Emendations in letters of Oct. 5, 1769 (to Taylor) and April 12, 1783 
(to Reynolds). 


Collison-Morley, L. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and the modern languages.’’ 
Cornhill magazine, N.S., LIX (1925), 572-77. 
Courtney, William Prideaux and David Nichol Smith. A bzblio- 


graphy of Samuel Johnson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. 


Rev. by A. W. Reed in RES, II (1926), 105-07; by I. A. Williams in 
London mercury, XII (1925), 298. 
A reissue of the edition of 1915 with the welcome addition of thirty- | 
eight facsimiles. These include, besides the titlepages of most of Johnson’s i 
publications, the very rare Proposals of 1745 (already reproduced by Karl 
Young in University of Wisconsin studies, No. 18 [1924], opposite p. 172), 
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the original state of the cancelled p. 48 of the Journey to the Western Islands, 

and the two lists of errata in the same work. 

Evans, A. W. A catalogue of books by or relating to Dr. Johnson 
& members of his circle, offered for sale by Elkin Matthews, 


Ltd. London: Elkin Matthews, 1925. 
Rev. in New York Times Book review, July 19, 1925, p. 18; in TLS, April 


23, 1925, p. 288. 
Forman, W. Courthope. ‘‘Dr. Johnson and Isaac Walton.’’ N & 
Q, CXLIX (1925), 79, 80. 
Cf. Edward Bensly, ébid., p. 170. 
Gennadius, Joannes. Dr. Johnson and Homer. London: Privately 
printed, 1925. 

O’Brien, George. ‘‘Dr. Samuel Johnson as an _ economist.’’ 
Studies: an Irish quarterly review, XIV (1925), 80-101. 
Powys, A. R. ‘‘Dr. Johnson on a Thames bridge.’’ London mer- 

cury, XIII (1925), 199. 
Roseoe, E. S. ‘‘The friendship of Dr. Johnson and Windham.’’ 
National review, July, 1925, pp. 767-74. 
Rypins, Stanley. ‘‘Johnson’s Dictionary reviewed by his con- 
temporaries.’’ PQ, IV (1925), 281-86. 
Thomas Jordan 
T[horn]-D[rury], G. ‘‘Jordan’s Money is an asse, 1668.’’ RES, 
I (1925), 219-20. 
George Lord Lyttleton 
Roberts, S. C. ‘‘An eightenth-century gentleman.’’ London 
mercury, XI (1925), 290-97. 
James Macpherson 
Fraser, G. M. ‘‘The truth about Maepherson’s ‘Ossian.’ ’’ Quarter- 
ly review, CCXLV (1925), 331-45. 
Moore, John Robert. ‘‘Wordsworth’s unacknowledged debt to 
Macpherson’s Ossian.’?’ PMLA, XL (1925), 362-78. 
Peers, E. Allison. ‘‘The influence of Ossian in Spain.’’ PQ, IV 
(1925), 121-38. 
Bernard Mandeville 
The Fable of the bees: or private vices, publick benefits. By Ber- 
nard Mandeville. With a commentary critical, historical, and 
explanatory by F. B. Kaye. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. 
2 vols. 
Rev. by Ch. Bastide in Revue critique, XCII (1925), 299-300; by G. Binz 


in Beiblatt, XXXVI (1925), 270-74; by L. I. Bredvold in JEGP, XXIV 
(1925), 586-89; by L. Cazamian in RAA, II (1925), 441-42; by B. Croce 
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in Critica, XXIII (1925), 298-300; by Sir Edmund Gosse in the Sunday 
Times, Feb. 1, 1925; by E. Greenlaw in MLN, XLI (1926), 341-44; by H. 
J. L[aski] in the Manchester Guardian, Jan. 29, 1925; by R. M. Lovett in 
the New Republic, May 6, 1925, pp. 295-96; by R. B. McKerrow in the 
IAbrary, 4th series, VI (1925), 109-11; by G. C. Moore-Smith in MLR, XX 
(1925), 474-76; by C. M. Perry in International journal of ethics, XXXVI 
(1926), 431-35; by A. W. Reed in BES, I (1925), 366-70; by J. M. Robertson 
in the Literary guide, April 1925, pp. 73-74; by S. P. Sherman in the New 
York Herald-Tribune Books, March 29, 1925. 

After all the notice which this edition has received, it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the contribution which it makes to our understanding of an 
important and undeservedly neglected writer. Two points, however, seem to 
me to have been given insufficient attention. One of these is the value of 
Kaye’s introduction and notes for students whose interest is not primarily 
in Mandeville but in the general movement of ideas in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. In calling attention to the current of moral and 
psychological analysis to which he gives, not altogether happily perhaps, the 
name of ‘‘anti-rationalism,’’ Kaye has done pioneer work of the highest 
importance for the interpretation of this period. Thanks to his researches, 
a whole series of new studies is made possible on such writers as Butler, 
Dryden, Rochester, Wycherley, Steele, Swift, Pope, and Fielding, the general 
result of which should be to give us a fresh insight into an aspect of the 
eighteenth century which has been largely obscured hitherto by exaggerated 
assumptions concerning the predominance of rationalism in the classic age. 

The other point is one of method. It is clear that Kaye has learned much 
from the brilliant school of historical editing which has arisen in France 
in recent years as a result of the example and stimulus of Lanson; it is 
clear also that he has profited from the active discussion of ‘‘ bibliographical’’ 
methods which has been going on in England under the leadership of Mce- 
Kerrow, Chapman, and others. His edition deserves to take its place among 
the most distinguished products of these two schools. Nor is this all. In 
his chapter on Mandeville’s ‘‘Background’’ (I, Ixxvii-cxiii), he has given 
us one of the best models we have of a type of study which is bound to be 
increasingly prominent in future work on this period, and in his attempt 
(I, exiv-exlvi) to measure Mandeville’s influence on later thought, he has 
treated a difficult and perhaps impossible subject with a prudence and in- 
genuity which cannot but be instructive. 


Rogers, A. K. ‘‘The ethies of Mandeville.’’ International journal 
of ethics, XXXVI (1925), 1-17. 


A sympathetic, intelligent, and well-written interpretation, which can be 
read with profit even after Kaye’s Introduction. Its weakness is its neglect 
of Mandeville’s predecessors. 


William Mason 
Draper, John W. William Mason: a study in eighteenth-century 


culture. New York: New York University Press, 1924. 

Rev. by B. V. Crawford in PQ, IV (1925), 382; by Roger Martin in RAA, 
III (1925), 75-77; by G. C. Moore-Smith in MLR, XX (1925), 476-78; by 
Edith J. Morley in RES, I (1925), 497-98; in TLS, March 12, 1925, p. 168. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
Melville, Lewis [pseud. for Lewis Benjamin]. Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu: her life and letters. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1925. 
Rev. by P. Dottin in BAA, III (1926), 445-46. 
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Henry More 
The Philosophical writings of Henry More. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Flora Isabel Mackinnon. New York: 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 


Rev. by 8S. P. Lamprecht in the Journal of philosophy, XXIII (1926), 
158-60. 















Nicolson, Marjorie H. ‘‘The spirit world of Milton and More.’’ 
SP, XXII (1925), 433-52. 

The Earl of Orrery 

Flood, W. H. Grattan [with comment by F. W. Payne]. ‘‘Orrery’s 
Black Prince.’’ RES, I (1925), 341-48. 

Payne, F. W. ‘‘The question of precedence between Dryden and 
the Earl of Orrery with regard to the English heroic play.’’ 
RES, I (1925), 173-81. 

Thomas Otway 

Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘The portraits of Thomas Otway.’’ N & Q, 
CXLIX (1925), 111-13. 

Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘Thomas Otway, Rochester, and Mrs. Barry.’’ 
N & Q, CXLIX (1925), 165-67. 

Robert Paltock 
The Life and adventures of Peter Wilkins. London: Dulau, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, May 7, 1925, p. 312. 
Skinner, A. J. P. ‘‘The author of ‘Peter Wilkins.’’’ TJTLS, May 
14, 1925, p. 335. 






























Samuel Pepys 
Dubreton, J. Lucas. Samuel Pepys, a portrait in minuture. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1925. 
Shipley, A. E. ‘‘Mr. Pepys as a man of science and President of 
the Royal Society.’’ Quarterly review, CCXLV (1925), 219- 
37. 
Tanner, J. R. Mr. Pepys: an introduction to the Diary, together 


with a sketch of his later life. London: G. Bell and sons, 1925. 
Rev. by W. C. Abbott in SRL, Oct. 3, 1925, p. 172; by W. Fischer in 
Beiblatt, XXXVI (1925), 336-37; by G. Nigot in RAA, III (1925), 144-47. 
Probably the best short study of Pepys yet published. 
Hester Lynch Piozzi 
Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., during the last 
twenty years of his life. Edited by S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: 


University Press, 1925. 
Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, I (1925), 372-73. 
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Piozzi marginalia, comprising some extracts from the manuscripts 
of Hester Lynch Piozzi and annotations from her books. Cam- 
bridge [Mass.]: Harvard University Press, 1925. 


Rev. by R. W. Chapman in RES, II (1926), 356; by R. D. Havens in MLN, 
XLI (1926), 212. 


Alexander Pope 
Case, Arthur E. ‘‘The new poems by Pope.’’ London mercury, 
XI (1925), 411-12. 
Hillhouse, J. T. ‘‘Teresa Blount and ‘Alexis.’ ’’ MLN, XL (1925), 
88-91. 


Shows, on the basis of an examination of the correspondence at Maple- 
durham, that the ‘‘ Alexis’? who corresponded with Teresa and Martha 
Blount in 1713 was not, as certain students of Pope have supposed, James 
Moore-Smythe, who was eleven years old in 1713, but one of the Moores of 
Fawley Court in Berkshire near Mapledurham. The importance of the letters 
as an explanation of Pope’s later animosity to Moore-Smythe is thus de- 
stroyed. 


Sherburn, George. [Review of R. H. Griffith, Alexander Pope, a 
bibliography.| MP, XXII (1925), 327-36. 


Many additional items. 


Strachey, Lytton. Pope. The Leslie Stephen lecture for 1925. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1925. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, III (1925), 154; by A. W. Reed in RES, II 
(1926), 113-14. 
Matthew Prior 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘A poem attributed to Prior.’’ RES, I (1925), 
92-93. 


Concerns An epistle from the Elector of Bavaria to the French King 
(1706), which, on the basis of manuscript notes in an eighteenth-century 
copy, is attributed to one Stephen Clay. 

Doughty, Oswald. ‘‘The poet of the ‘familiar style. 
studies, VII (1925), 5-10. 
Firth, C. H. ‘‘Two poems attributed to Prior.’’ RES, I (1925), 


456-58. 

The poems, both of which are printed in the Appendix to Waller’s edition 
of Prior (II, 380-84, 408), are A fable of a widow and her cat, 1712 (three 
stanzas of which Firth shows are by Swift) and When the cat’s away the 
mice may play, 1712 (a Whig piece and so certainly not by Prior). 
Williams, Iolo A. [A note on Prior and Philip Ayres.] London 

mercury, XI (1925), 525-26. 
Ann Radcliffe 
Thompson, L. F. ‘‘Ann Radecliffe’s knowledge of German.’’ MLR, 


XX (1925), 190-91. 


> 99 


English 
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Samuel Richardson 

Nairn, J. A. ‘‘Samuel Richardson and the Merchant Taylor’s 
school.’”?’ N & Q, CXLIX (1925), 421. 

Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘‘Richardson in the moral weeklies of 
Germany.’’ University of Wisconsin studies in language and 
literature, No. 22 (1925), pp. 169-83. 

Thomas Russell (see Cuthbert Shaw) 
Thomas Shadwell 
Walmsley, D. M. ‘‘New light on Thomas Shadwell.’’ TLS, April 


16, 1925, p. 268. 
Cf. ibid., May 7, 1925, p. 316 (Montague Summers); May 14, p. 335 (D. 


M. Walmsley); May 21, 1925, p. 352 (Montague Summers). 
Walmsley, D. M. ‘‘Two songs ascribed to Thomas Shadwell.’’ 
RES, I (1925), 350-52. 
Cuthbert Shaw 
The Poems of Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas Russell. Edited by Eric 


Partridge. London: Dulau, 1925. 


Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, III (1926), 450; by R. D. Havens in MLN, 
XL (1925), 443; by I. A. Williams in London mercury, XII (1925), 640; in 
TLS, July 16, 1925, p. 476. 


Williams, Iolo A. [Cuthbert Shaw’s The four farthing candles, 


1762.] London mercury, XII (1925), 640-42. 


Description of a rare copy, unknown to Partridge, of Shaw’s poetical 
attack on Churchill, Lloyd, Colman, and Shirley. 


R. B. Sheridan 
Rhodes, R. Crompton. ‘‘The early editions of Sheridan.’’ TLS, 


Sept. 17, 24, 1925. 
On the Duenna and the School for scandal. 


Roberts, W. ‘‘Sheridan’s School for scandal.’’ TLS, Oct. 15, 


1925, p. 675. 
On a surreptitious Dublin edition of 1786. 


Adam Smith 

Benians, E. A. ‘‘Adam Smith’s project of an empire.’’ Cam- 
bridge historical journal, I (1925), 248-83. 

Davenport, H. J. and Glenn R. Morrow. ‘‘The ethics of the 
Wealth of nations.’’ Philosophical review, XXXIV (1925), 
599-611. 

Tobias George Smollett 
The Expedition of Humphry Clinker. London: Humphrey Mil- 
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ford, Oxford University Press, 
Classies.’’) 
The Expedition of Humphry Clinker. Oxford: Blackwell, 1925. 
2 vols. (‘‘The Shakespeare Head edition of Smollett’s novels,’’ 
Vols, I and IT.) 
Based on the text of the two issues of the second edition of 1771, with 
occasional corrections from other editions. 
The Works of Tobias Smollett. Edited by George Saintsbury. 


London: Navarre Society, 1925. 12 vols. 
A reprint of an edition first issued in 1895. 


[1925]. (‘‘The World’s 


Buck, Howard Swazey. A study in Smollett, chiefly ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’’ with a complete collation of the first and second edi- 


tions. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. 

Rev. by E. A. Baker in RES, II (1926), 360-63. 

This study covers a well defined area of Smollett’s life and work with 
admirable acuteness and thoroughness. Taking Peregrine Pickle as a start- 
ing-point, Buck brings to light again the fact that the revision for the 
second edition was made not in 1751 but in 1758, probably as a result of 
Smollett’s reconciliation with Garrick. It should have been added that the 
author of an article on Smollett in the Quarterly (CIII [1858], 68-108) had 
already used a copy of the second edition and quoted from the Advertise- 
ment, though he erroneously implied that the date of the revision was 1757. 
This evidence, however, passed unnoticed, and Buck has made the point his 
own by working out the artistic and personal significance of Smollett’s re- 
visions. Chapter ii examines the scanty evidence concerning the interpolated 
‘*Memoirs of a lady of quality’’: Smollett, it appears, made the acquaintance 
of Lady Vane through a common friend, Daniel Mackercher, and was per- 
haps paid to insert her story in his novel; the lady herself seems to have 
written the ‘‘Memoirs,’’ which were slightly revised by Shebbeare and by 
Smollett himself. Chapter iii studies the quarrels arising from the Regicide, 
and rewrites important parts of Smollett’s life from 1740 to about 1760, by 
giving a closely knit statement of Smollett’s relations with Fleetwood, Lacy, 
Quin, Garrick, Rich, Chesterfield, Lyttleton, and Fielding. The most striking 
results here are the convincing argument that Smollett returned from Jamaica 
about the end of 1742; the account of Quin’s part in the rejection of the 
Regicide at Covent Garden; the analysis of Smollett’s attacks on Garrick; 
the proof that Chesterfield, not Lyttleton, was the first patron of Smollett’s 
play; and the demonstration that the feud with Fielding developed from 
the feud with Lyttleton. Buck’s terse and vigorous style controls the material 
logically without obscuring the broad human interest of his subject. It is 
not too much to say that his book marks a new period in the study of an 
author whom modern scholarship his hitherto neglected.—A.D.McK. 


“Tobias Smollett.’’ TLS, Nov. 19, 1925, pp. 761-62. 
Whitridge, Arnold. Tobias Smollett: a study of his miscellaneous 
works. Published by the author, [1925]. 

This monograph, the Introduction tells us, is a Vorarbeit for an extended 
critical biography of Smollett. It touches on the whole field of Smollett’s 
life and writings exclusive of the novels, and gives an agreeably written but 
cursory survey of his work in poetry, history, drama, journalism, political 


controversy, and satire. Only in slight detail does it modify the available 
biographies and studies. A closer analysis of Smollett’s relations with his 
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contemporaries and his manifold literary activities will have to be made be- 
fore the biography can be profitably rewritten. For example, Miss Tupper’s 
article (PMLA, XXXIX [1924], 325-42) on the ‘‘ Belles lettres’’ papers in 
the British magazine, disproving Goldsmith’s authorship and (though not 
so convincingly) claiming the essays for Smollett, probably appeared too 
late to be used by Whitridge, but supersedes his discussion of the British 
magazine (p. 54). Buck’s work on the revision of Peregrine Pickle makes 
Whitridge’s comments on Smollett’s personal feuds inadequate. Interesting 
clues are suggested and then dropped: thus the letters from Smollett to 
Richardson, briefly noted on p. 48, might have been analyzed for the light 
they throw on Smollett’s methods as a hack-writer. The analysis of the 
political satire in the History and adventures of an atom is valuable, but 
must be supplemented by the newly compiled key in the Shakespeare Head 
edition of Smollett’s novels (Oxford, 1926). The accounts of obscure pam- 
phlets, such as Shebbeare’s Occasional critic and the anonymous Battle of 
the reviews, will be of considerable help to the student. There is no index! 
—A.D.McK. 
Laurence Sterne 


Cross, Wilbur L. The life and times of Laurence Sterne. A new 
edition. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Hum- 


phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 2 vols. 

Rev. by J. M. Turnbull in RES, II (1926), 356-60. 

The first edition of this excellent biography appeared in 1909. In re- 
issuing it now the author has subjected his text to a considerable revision 
in the light of recent discoveries, and has incorporated a good deal of new 
material, including a complete transcript of Sterne’s Letter Book from the 
manuscript in the Morgan Library. Students of Sterne will be especially 
grateful for the admirable bibliography of Sterne’s published works and 
manuscripts which closes the second volume. 


DeF roe, A. Laurence Sterne and his novels studied in the light 


of modern psychology. Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1925. 

Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, III (1926), 448-50; by B. Fehr in Beiblatt, 
XXXVI (1925), 289-94. 

In seven chapters DeF roe studies ‘‘ The instinctive basis of Sterne’s mental 
constitution,’’ ‘‘The working of the instincts on the imaginative plane,’’ 
‘‘Sterne’s temper,’’ ‘‘Sterne and religion,’’ ‘‘The sentiments,’’ ‘‘ Patho- 
logical phenomena,’’ and ‘‘Sterne’s psyche as revealed in the novels.’’ His 
method involves principally an application to Sterne of the analysis of 
instinct developed by MacDougall in his Outline of psychology. He is not 
unaware, however, of psycho-analysis, and in Chapter ii he makes somewhat 
free use, on certain points, of Elinor Glyn’s Philosophy of love! As might 
be expected from this list of authorities, the result is a rather crude piece 
of work, the chief value of which lies in the abundance of psychologically 
significant texts which it brings conveniently together. There can be no 
question that Sterne lends himself in an unusual measure to psychological 
analysis, and DeFroe deserves our gratitude for directing attention to the 
possibilities of the subject. But a more subtle technique than his is necessary, 
and surely in such matters MacDougall is not the safest guide. 


Fluchére, Henri. ‘‘Sterne documents.’’ TLS, Feb. 12, 1925, p. 
104. 


Announces that he is engaged on a new study of Sterne. 


Matthew Stevenson 
T[horn]-D[rury], G. ‘‘Matthew Stevenson.’’ RES, I (1925), 95. 
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Supplements and corrects the article in the D.N.B. 


Jonathan Swift 
Swift’s Journal to Stella. Newly deciphered and edited by J. K. 
Moorhead. London: J. M. Dent; New York: E. P. Dutton, 
[1925]. (‘‘Everyman’s Library.’’) 
Goulding, Sybil. Swift en France. Paris: Champion, 1924. 


Rev. by E. Pons in RAA, II (1925), 348-50; by J. G. Robertson in MLR, 
XX (1925), 93; by G. Rudler in the French quarterly, VIII (1926), 69-70; 
by A. Thibaudet in the London mercury, XI (1925), 532-34. 


Giickel, W. and E. Giinther. D. Defoes und J. Swifts Belesenheit 
und literarische Kritik. Leipzig: Meyer & Miiller, 1925. 


Much more nearly complete for Swift than for Defoe. A partial checking, 
however, reveals a number of errors and omissions. P. 96: The Dialogues 
des morts which Swift read in 1697 were Fontenelle’s and not Fénelon’s (the 
latter’s collection did not begin to appear until 1699). P. 96: Reference 
should have been made here to another French work which Swift includes in 
his list of reading for 1697—‘‘(vres Melées 5 Vol.:’’ (see A Tale of a tub, 
ed. Guthkelch and Nichol Smith [Oxford, 1920], p. liv). This may be almost 
certainly identified as the Giuvres meslées de Mr. De Saint-Evremont (Paris: 
Claude Barbin, 1697). P. 97: It should not be asserted positively that the 
phrase ‘‘The moderns were much the more ancient of the two’’ came from 
Fontenelle’s Entretiens: the idea was a commonplace throughout the seven- 
teenth century.—The compilers refer to a number of modern studies of 
Swift’s sources, but they seem to be ignorant of W. A. Eddy’s Gulliver’s 
Travels, a critical study (Princeton, 1923), which would have enabled them 
to add several items to their list, notably D’Ablancourt’s continuation of 
Lucian and the works of Tom Brown. 


James, M. R. ‘‘Swift’s copy of Dampier.’’ TLS, Feb. 26, 1925, 
p. 138. 

Pons, Emile. Swift: les années de jeunesse et le ‘‘Conte du ton- 
neau.’’ Strasbourg: Istra; London: Humphrey Milford, Ox- 


ford University Press, 1925. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA, III (1925), 68-70; by R. S. C[rane] in MP, 
XXIII (1925), 232-33; by P. Dottin in RELV, XLII (1925), 361-62 (ef. 
sbid., XLII, 298-307); by A. Koszul in Les langues modernes, XXIII (1925), 
on by Harold Williams in RES, I (1925), 487-92; in RLC, V (1925), 
‘‘Swift’s Journal to Stella.’’ TLS, Sept. 24, 1925, pp. 605-06. 
Williams, Harold. ‘‘The Moite editions of Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 
Library, 4th series, VI (1925), 229-63. 
James Thomson 

Hirsch, André. ‘‘James Thomson: ses traducteurs et ses critiques 
en France.’’ RELV, XLII (1925), 66-75, 105-12, 160-72. 

Marcus, Hans. ‘‘Die Entstehung von ‘Rule Britannia.’ Ein 
Beitrag zur Psychologie der Englinder.’’ Beiblatt, XXXVI 
(1925), 21-32, 54-64, 78-89, 155-59. 

Rev. by Karl Brunner in Archiv, CXLIX (1925), 120-21. 
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Horace Walpole 
Reminiscences written in 1788 for the amusement of Miss Mary 
and Miss Agnes Berry. Now printed in full from the original 
manuscript, with notes and index by Paget Toynbee. London: 


Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1924. 
Rev. in EHR, XL (1925), 637. Cf. Toynbee’s note in TLS, Aug. 20, 1925, 


p. 545. 
Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The part played by Horace Walpole in the 
quarrel between Rousseau and Hume.’’ PQ, IV (1925), 351- 
63. 
William Walsh 
Arundell, Dennis. ‘‘The Gordian knot untied.’?’ TLS, June 4, 
1925, p. 384. 
Cf. ibid., June 11, 1925, p. 400 (W. J. Lawrence and Felix White); June 
18, 1925, p. 416 (Dennis Arundell). 
Identification with Trelooby by Walsh, Congreve, and Vanbrugh. 
Nathaniel Wanley 
Martin, L. C. ‘‘A forgotten poet of the seventeenth century.’’ 
Essays and studies by members of the English Association, 
XI (1925), 5-31. 
Edward Ward 
The London spy, compleat in eighteen parts. With an introduction 


by Ralph Straus. London: The Casanova Society, 1924. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 5, 1925, p. 83. 


John Wesley 
Henderson, Bernard W. ‘‘John Wesley’s last university sermon.’’ 


Cornhill magazine, N.S., LVIII (1925), 93-100. 
On his sermon at St. Mary’s, August 24, 1744. 


Simon, John 8S. John Wesley und the advance of Methodism. Lon- 


don: J. Alfred Sharp, 1925. 
Rev. in London quarterly review, Jan., 1926, p. 127; in TLS, Oct. 1, 1925, 
Sete years 1747-1756. 
Arthur Young 
Amery, G. D. The writings of Arthur Young. Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 1925. 
Edward Young 
Ibershoff, C. H. ‘‘Bodmer and Young.’’ JEGP, XXIV (1925), 
211-18. 
McKillop, Alan D. ‘‘Richardson, Young, and the Conjectures.’’ 
MP, XXII (1925), 391-404. 
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A valuable study of the genesis of the Conjectures on original composition 
in the light of a hitherto neglected Young-Richardson correspondence pub- 
lished in the Monthly magazine between 1813 and 1819. McKillop makes 
clear for the first time the important réle which Richardson played in the 
gradual elaboration of the Conjectures from 1756 to 1759. P. 403: Young’s 
undated letter (No. CXXVI), quoted in note 3, followed, rather than pre- 
ceded, Richardson’s letter of May 29, 1759 (No. CXLVII), to which it was 
in part an answer. 


IV. STUDIES RELATING TO THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Note: In this and the following section I have attempted to list only 
those publications which seemed especially significant for the historian of 
English literature. 

Beer, Max. Social struggles and thought (1750-1860). London: 


Leonard Parsons, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 20, 1925, p. 538. 


Volume IV of the author’s well known History of socialism. 
Bell, Walter George. The great plague in London in 1665. Lon- 


don: John Lane, 1924. 

Rev. by J.G.S.C. in the Dublin review, CLXXVI (1925), 316-20; by C. L. 
Kingsford in EHR, XL (1925), 425-37; G. E. F. Stammers in History, X 
(1925), 65-66. 

Important for students of Defoe. 

Blair, D. O. Hunter and others. ‘‘James’s powders.’’ N & Q, 
CXLVIII (1925), 390-91, 412, 425-26, 448; CXLIX (1925), 
11-12. 

Bowden, Witt. Industrial society in England towards the end of 
the eighteenth century. New York: Maemillan, 1925. 

Rev. by W. T. Laprade in AHR, XXX (1925), 808-09. 

Brett-James, Norman G. ‘‘London traffic in the seventeenth cent- 
ury.’’ Nineteenth century, XCVIII (1925), 728-40. 

Broxap, Henry. The later Non-jurors. Cambridge: University 


Press, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, July 30, 1925, p. 504. 


Chancellor, E. Beresford. London pleasure haunts during four 
centuries. London: Constable, 1925. 
deCastro, J. Paul. ‘‘London coffee-houses in the eighteenth cent- 
ury.”’ N & Q, CXLVIII (1925), 426. 
On Robin’s and the Garter coffee-houses. 
Feiling, Keith. A history of the Tory party, 1640-1714. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1924. 
Rev. by W. C. Abbott in AHR, XXX (1925), 355-56; by Wallace Notestein 


in History, XI (1926), 69-70; by Kenneth Pickthorn in the London mercury, 
XI (1925), 557-59; by G. M. ‘:revelyan in EHR, XL (1925), 132-34. 
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An important study, which should be known to all students of the literary 
history of the period. 

Feiling, Keith and F. R. D. Needham. ‘‘The journals of Edmund 
Warcup, 1676-84.’’ EHR, Xl (1925), 235-60. 

New light on the activities of Shaftesbury. 

Fordham, Sir Herbert George. John Cary, engraver, map, chart, 
and print seller and globe-maker, 1754-1835: a bibliography 
with an introduction and biographical notes. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1925. 

Rev. by 8. W. Wooldridge in RES, II (1926), 367-68. 

Fordham, Sir Herbert George. ‘‘John Ogilby (1600-1676) : his 
Britannia, and the British itineraries of the eighteenth cent- 
ury.’’ Library, 4th series, VI (1925), 157-78. 

Fordham, Sir Herbert George. ‘‘ ‘Paterson’s Roads.’ Daniel 
Paterson, his maps and itineraries, 1738-1825.’’ Library, 4th 
series, V (1925), 333-56. 

George, M. Dorothy. London life in the eighteenth century. Lon- 


don: Kegan Paul; New York: Knopf, 1925. 

Rev. by W. P. Hall in AHR, XXXI (1925), 127-28; by J. L. Hammond 
in the New Statesman, Mar. 21, 1925, pp. 693-94; by A. 8. Turberville in 
History, X (1926), 345-46. 

Deals mainly with life among the poorer classes. An important first-hand 
study. 

Hoskins, H. L. ‘‘The overland route to India in the eighteenth 
eentury.’’ History, IX (1925), 302-18. 
Hotson, J. Leslie. ‘‘Bear gardens and bear-baiting during the 
Commonwealth.’? PMLA, XL (1925), 276-88. 
Jeudwine, J. W. Religion, commerce, liberty, 1683-1793. London: 
Longmans, Green and co., 1925. 
Cf. TLS, Nov. 19, 1925, p. 772. 


Kelly, Francis M. and Randolph Schwabe. Historic costume, 
1490-1790. London: Batsford, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 26, 1925, p. 782. 
‘*Life in the eighteenth century.’’ 7'LS, April 30, 1925, pp. 289- 


90. 
Apropos of books by Witt Bowden and M. Dorothy George. 


Machen, Arthur. The Canning wonder. London: Chatto and 


Windus, 1925. 


Rev. by A. Digeon in RAA, III (1926), 446-47; in TLS, Nov. 26, 1925, 
p. 791. 
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Magrath, John R. ‘‘Oxford in the eighteenth century.’’ N & Q, 
CXLVIII (1925), 263-64. 


On certain public exercises required of candidates for the B.A. 


Mallet, Sir Charles Edward. A history of the University of Ox- 
ford. Volume II: The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


London and New York: Longmans, Green and ¢o., 1924. 
Rev. by R. B. Merriman in AHR, XXXI (1925), 109-11; by C. Oman in 


Edinburgh review, CCXLI (1925), 103-15. 

Moffit, Louis W. England on the eve of the Industrial Revolution: 
a study of economic and social conditions from 1740 to 1760, 
with special reference to Lancashire. London: P. S. King, 
1925. 

Rev. by Henri Sée in RH, CLII (1926), 93-94; in TLS, Dec. 10, 1925, pp. 

841-42. 

Newton, Lady. Lyme letters, 1660-1760. London: Heinemann, 


1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 12, 1925, p. 753. 


Parkes, Joan. Travel in England in the seventeenth century. Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1925. 
Rose, J. Holland. A short life of William Pitt. London: Bell, 

1925. 
Rev. by G. B. H. in EHR, XLI (1926), 312. 


Sée, Henri. ‘‘Le grand commerce maritime et le systéme colonial 
dans leurs relations avec 1’évolution du ecapitalisme (du XVI° 
au XIX° siécle).’? RSH, XXXIX (1925), 15-35. 

Sée, Henri. ‘‘L’évolution du capitalisme en Angleterre du XV° 
siécle au commencement du XIX°.’’ RSH, XL (1925), 31-49. 

Stokes, Hugh. Thomas Gainsborough. London: Philip Allan, 1925. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 3, 1925, p. 836. 

The Diary of Thomas Turner, of East Hoathly, 1754-1765. Edited 

by Florence Maris Turner (Mrs. Charles Lamb). With an 


introduction by J. B. Priestley. London: John Lane, 1925. 


Rev. in TLS, Nov. 12, 1925, p. 751. 
Contains interesting notes on the reading of a Sussex shopkeeper in the 
mid-eighteenth century. 


Vaucher, Paul. La crise du Ministére Walpole en 1733-1744. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit, 1924. 
Rev. by W. T. Morgan in AHR, XXXI (1926), 515-17. 
Vaucher, Paul. Robert Walpole et la politique de Fleury, 1731- 
1742. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1924. 
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Rev. by Richard Lodge in EHR, XL (1925), 438-41; by W. T. Morgan in 
AHR, XXXI (1926), 515-17; by Eugéne Welvert in Revue critique, XCII 
(1925), 413-15; in TLS, July 2, 1925, p. 439. 


Verney, Frances Parthenope and Margaret M. Memoirs of the 
Verney family during the seventeenth century. 3rd edition. 


London: Longmans, Green and co., 1925. 
Rev. by W. C. Abbott in AHR, XXXI (1925), 571-72. 


Wainewright, J. B. ‘‘Suicides in England, XVIII century.’’ N 
& YQ, CXLVIII (1925), 87. 


V. STUDIES RELATING TO THE CONTINENTAL BACKGROUND 


Ascoli, Georges. ‘‘Le ‘Misanthrope’ de Moliére et la sagesse liber- 
tine.’’ Revue universitaire, XXXIV (1925), 229-34. 
Ascoli, Georges. ‘‘Revue de quelques ouvrages récents relatifs a 
la littérature franeaise.’’?’ RSH, XXXIX (1925), 127-64. 
An important review. Pp. 144-55 deal with works on the eighteenth century. 


Ascoli, Georges. ‘‘Voltaire.’? RCC, XXV' (1923-24), 673-87; 
XXV? (1924), 16-27, 128-44, 275-87, 302-15, 417-28, 616-30; 
XXVI' (1924-25), 262-73, 501-14, 703-21; XXVI2 (1925), 
153-67, 373-84, 619-39. 

This series of articles constitutes a thorough, an intelligent, and an im- 
partial study of Voltaire’s life and work. Without adding much that can 
exactly be called new, it represents a sound and very valuable mise au point 
of the old. Special attention should be paid to the first two articles, ‘‘ Les 
années de formation’’ and ‘‘L’état d’esprit philosophique de Voltaire avant 
le séjour en Angleterre.’’ In order to determine Voltaire’s thought before 
the English journey of 1726 and in that way to be able to estimate more 
accurately the extent of the English influence upon him, Ascoli has studied 
carefully Voltaire’s early poems, the 1723 edition of La Ligue (later La 
Henriade), and Le pour et le contre (known also as L’Epitre ad Julie and 
L’Epitre a Uranie). In regard to the English influence, without attempting 
a detailed study of the relation of individual authors to Voltaire’s thought, 
Ascoli takes a sane position about mid-way between the two extremes of 
Morley on the one hand and of Brunetiére on the other. Since the earliest 
extant text of Le pour et le contre dates, however, from as late as 1738, or 
at the very earliest from 1732, conclusions based upon it regarding Voltaire’s 
theology before 1726 must remain strictly hypothetical. Ascoli’s apprecia- 
tions of Voltaire’s ‘‘Cuvre poétique’’ and particularly of ‘‘L’art du con- 
teur’’ are also especially worthy of note in a series of which tout est a lire. 
—G. R. H. 


Atkinson, Geoffrey. Les relations de voyages du XVII® siécle et 
l’évolution des idées: contribution a l’étude de la formation 


de Vesprit du XVIIT®* siécle. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

Rev. by G. Ascoli in RSH, XXXIX (1925), 144-46; by P. Dottin in RAA, 
III (1926), 443-44; by A. H. Nethercot in MP, XXIII (1925), 242-43; in 
TLS, Nov. 5, 1925, p. 732. 

This interesting little book is a by-product of its author’s recent investiga- 
tions in the history of the ‘‘extraordinary voyage’’ in French literature of 
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the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Atkinson has extracted from 
the ‘‘real’’ travel narratives of the seventeenth century a considerable num- 
ber of texts in which it is possible to see anticipations of eighteenth-century 
thought on such matters as the ‘‘noble savage,’’ the ‘‘ philosophical Chinese,’’ 
political liberalism, Deism, relativism, the idea of progress, and the like. His 
range of documentation is not very great, and a good many of the sources 
he uses had already been exploited, from a similar point of view, by Chinard 
and others. But it is useful to have the question treated as a whole, and 
Atkinson’s volume, commendably modest in its pretensions but intelligently 
conceived and written, can be read with profit by all students of the eighteenth 
century. A parallel study of English travel literature during the same period 
is in preparation. 

Bellessort, André. Essai sur Voltaire. Cours professé a la so- 


cété des conférences. Paris: Perrin, 1925. 
Rev. by Henri Sée in RH, CLI (1926), 266. 


Bira, C. La croyance a la magie au XVIII° siécle en France, dans 
les contes, romans et traités. Paris: J. Gamber, 1925. 
Brou, A. Le dix-huitiéme siécle littéraire. Il: L’Encyclopédie; 
Voltaire. Paris: P. Téqui, 1925. 
Published with the authorization of the Archbishop of Paris. 


Busnelli, M. D. Diderot et l’Italie: reflets de vie et de culture 

italienne dans la pensée de Diderot. Paris: Champion, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 3, 1925, p. 822. 

Cazenave, Jean. ‘‘Le roman hispano-mauresque en France.’’ 

RLC, V (1925), 594-640. 
Cf. ibid., V, 239-45. 

Cohen, Gustave. ‘‘Le séjour de Saint-Evremond en Hollande 
(1665-1670).’’ RLC, V (1925), 431-54. 

The first of what promises to be an important series of articles. 

Crump, P. E. ‘‘The theme of solitude: an aspect of the ‘sentiment 
de la nature’ in the seventeenth century.’’ French quarterly, 
VII (1925), 158-69. 

Descartes, René. Discours de la méthode. Texte et commentaire 
par Etienne Gilson. Paris: Librairie philosophique, J. Vrin, 
1925. 


On the method of this edition see the Bulletin de la société frangaise de 
philosophie, XXIV (1924), 135-50. 

Dijkshoorn, J. A. L’influence francaise dans les meurs et les 
salons des Provinces-Unies. Paris: Louis Arnette, 1925. 
Dufour, Théophile. Recherches bibliographiques sur les wuvres 
imprimées de J.-J. Rousseau, suivies de l’inventaire des 
papiers de Neufchdtel. Avee une introduction de P.P.Plan. 

Paris: Giraud-Badin, 1925. 2 vols. 
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Rev. by H. Buffenoir in Revue critique, XCII (1925), 407-08. 
A fundamental work. 


Evans, D. O. ‘‘Un probléme d’histoire littéraire: 1’évolution du 
théatre social en France de 1750 @ 1850." RSH, XXXIX 
(1925), 51-63. 

Fay, Bernard. L’esprit révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats- 
Unis a la fin du XVIII° siécle. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

Rev. by A. Aulard in La Révolution francaise, LXXVIII (1925), 83-85; 
by Carl Becker in AHR, XXX (1925), 810-12; by C. Cestre in RAA, II 
(1925), 370-73. 

This is an exhaustive study of the current of ideas in eighteenth-century 
France and America in the period 1770-1800. Fay divides these thirty years 
into five epochs: (1) 1770-1775, a period of religious revival and social opti- 
mism; (2) 1775-1782, the formation of the Franco-American alliance; (3) 
1783-1789, the discovery of America by French radicals and philosophes; (4) 
1789-1794, democratic movements in both countries; and (5) 1795-1800, 
le grand schisme, caused by a conservative reaction in the United States and 
by Bonapartism abroad. Of these five divisions, the first, third, and fourth 
are especially distinguished by the presentation of much new material from 
comparatively inaccessible sources. There is a long bibliography, which needs, 
however, to be checked, and an analytic summary for each chapter. The 
work is basic for the history of eighteenth-century ideas. 

Certain defects appear. Although Fay cites his sources with reasonable 
care, there are many errata not noticed on pp. 377-78, so that the book must 
be constantly checked. Since he fails to take into account the service of 
French manners in spreading ideas before 1770, he over-estimates the Amer- 
ican hostility to France. His most serious defect is a willingness to generalize 
from insufficient instances, a characteristic which leads him to see movements 
and tendencies as more sharply developed than they really were. Moreover, 
he does not define the varying milieus, French and American, in which parti- 
cular ideas were potent. No work in the field of Franco-American relation- 
ship has appeared, however, comparable in organization or thoroughness to 
this one; and there are few which treat so lucidly of the political and social 
ideas of the pre-Revolutionary period in France, and consequently in Europe. 
—H. M. J. 


Folkierski, W. Entre le classicisme et le romantisme: étude sur 
l’esthétique et les esthéticiens du XVIII° siécle. Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1925. 

Fransen, J. Les comédiens francais en Hollande au XVII* et au 
XVIITI® siécles. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

Funk, Philipp. Von der Aufklérung zur Romantik: Studien zur 
Vorgeschichte der miinchener Romantik. Munich: Kosel & 
Pustet, 1925. 


Gilman, Margaret. Othello in France. Paris: Champion, 1925. 
Rev. by J. Deroequigny in RAA, III (1926), 340-43. 


Giraud, Victor. Le Christianisme de Chateaubriand. I. Les 


origines. Paris: Hachette, 1925. 
Rev. by Mare Citoleux in Revue critique, XCII (1925), 391-93. 
A study of the history of religious ideas in France from the seventeenth 
century to Chateaubriand. 
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Giraud, Victor. ‘‘Les étapes du XVIII’ siécle.’’ Revue des deux 
mondes, July 15, 1924, pp. 344-75 (‘‘Du ‘Dictionnaire’ de 
Bayle 4 1*Encyclopédie’ ’’); October 15, 1924, pp. 882-917 
(‘‘Voltaire et les Encyclopédistes’’) ; November 15, 1924, pp. 
393-426 (‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau et son école’’) ; January 1, 
1925, pp. 79-114 (‘‘La Révolution frangaise et les idées reli- 
gieuses’’). 

Green, F. C. ‘‘Further evidence of realism in the French novel 


of the eighteenth century.’’ MIN, XL (1925), 257-70. 
Supplementary to the author’s article in MLN, XXXVIII (1923), 321-29. 


Green, F. C. ‘‘Montesquieu the novelist and some imitations of 
the ‘Lettres persanes.’’’ MIR, XX (1925), 32-42. 

Haines, C. M. Shakespeare in France: criticism, Voltaire to Vic- 
tor Hugo. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1925. 

Rev. by A. W. Reed in RES, II (1926), 109-11; in Library, 4th series, VI 

(1925), 194-95. 

Havens, George R. ‘‘The nature doctrine of Voltaire.’’ PMLA, 
XL (1925), 852-62. 

Havens, George R. ‘‘La théorie de la bonté naturelle de 1’>homme 
chez J.-J. Rousseau.’’ RHL, XXXI (1924), 629-42; XXXII 
(1925), 24-37, 212-25. 

An important series of articles, which should be read by all students of 
the history of ideas in the eighteenth century. 

Havens, George R. Selections from Voltaire, with explanatory 
comment upon his life and works. New York and London: 
Century co., 1925. 

An excellent volume of selections. For the English reader there is no better 
introduction to the subject. 

Hubert, René. Les sciences soctales dans l’Encyclopédie: la philo- 
sophie de Vhistoire et le probleme des origines sociales. Paris: 
Alean, 1925. 

nan by G. Ascoli in RSH, XXXIX (1925), 152-53; by R. Lenoir, ébid., pp. 

Hunter, Alfred C. J. B. A. Suard: un introducteur de la littéra- 


ture anglaise en France. Paris: Champion, 1925. 
Rev. by P. Van Tieghem in RSH, XL (1925), 134-35. 


Inklaar, D. Baculard d’Arnaud, ses imitateurs en Hollande et 


dans d’autres pays. The Hague: Smits; Paris: Champion, 
1925. 
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Jan, Eduard von. ‘‘Der franzésische Freimaurerroman im 18. 
Jahrhundert.’’ GRM, XIII (1925), 391-403. 
Mainly concerned with Ramsay’s Les voyages de Cyrus (1728) and Terras- 
son’s Sethos (1731). 
Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘‘ Albrecht von Haller and English 
philosophy.’’ PMLA, XL (1925), 103-27. 
Important especially for the influence of Newton and Shaftesbury on the 
continent. 
Koster, Albert. Die deutsche Literatur der Aufklérungsarbett. 
Fiinf Kapitel aus der Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts 
mit einem Anhang: Die allgemeinen Tendenzen der Gente- 


bewegung. Heidelberg: Winter, 1925. 
Rev. by A. Ludwig in Archiv, CXLIX (1925), 91-94; by J. G. Robertson 


in Litteris, II (1925), 161-62. 

Lachévre, Frédéric. Le libertinage au XVITI® siécle: les derniers 
libertins. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 22, 1925, p. 690. 

Lanson, G. Notes pour servir a l’étude des chapitres 35-39 du 
““Siécle de Louis XIV’’ de Voltaire. Paris: Istra; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1924. Reprinted from Mélanges de litté- 
rature et de philologie germaniques offerts a Charles Andler. 

Rev. by G. Rudler in French quarterly, VIII (1926), 70-71. 

Lanson, R. ‘‘Le Moyen age dans |’art francais du XVIII’ siécle.’’ 
Bulletin de la société d’histoire moderne, Feb. 1, 1925. 

Legouis, Emile. G. G. de Beaurieu et son ‘‘Eléve de la nature,’’ 
1763. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925. (‘‘The Taylorian lec- 
ture,’’ 1925.) 

Rev. by G. Rudler in French quarterly, VIII (1926), 74. 

Lods, Adolphe and Paul Alphandéry. Jean Astruc et la critique 

biblique au XVIITI® siécle. Paris: Istra, 1924. 


An important monograph. 

MeMahon, Sister Mary Catherine. Aesthetics and art in the 

‘‘Astrée’’ of Honoré d’Urfé. Washington, 1925. 
A Catholic University dissertation. 

Magendie, M. La politesse mondaine et les théories de UVhonnéteté 
en France au XVII® siécle, de 1600 & 1660. Paris: Alean, 
1925. 

Rev. by J. E. Spingarn in Romanic review, XVII (1926), 71-73. 


Martin, Gaston. La franc-magonnerie et la préparation de la 
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Révolution de 1789 en France et spécialement en Bretagne. 


Toulouse: Falandry, 1925. 
Rev. by Henri Sée in RH, CXLIX (1925), 263. 


Martin, S. G. ‘‘Kant as a student of natural science.’’ Monist, 
XXXV (1925), 248-58. 
Maugain, Gabriel. [Review of J. G. Robertson, Studies in the 
genesis of romantic theory.]| RLC, V (1925), 522-29. 
Valuable remarks on the attitude toward the ‘‘rules’’ and on conceptions 
of ‘‘taste’’ and ‘‘verisimilitude’’ in seventeenth-century France and Italy. 
‘‘Divers propos du Chevalier de Méré en 1674-1675.’’ Edited by 
Ch.-H. Boudhors. RHL, XXXII (1925), 68-78, 432-56. 
Meyer, Eugéne. ‘‘Diderot moraliste.’’ RCC, XXVI? (1924-25), 
375-81, 469-80, 641-49; XX VI? (1925), 521-37, 742-60. 
Micard, Etienne. Antoine Léonard Thomas (1732-1785). Paris: 
Champion, 1925. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 10, 1925, p. 580. 


Monglond, A. Vies préromantiques. Paris: Belles-lettres, 1925. 

Murris, R. La Hollande et les H.Uandais au XVII* et au XVIII? 
siécles vus par les frangais. Paris: Champion, 1925. 

Rice, Richard Ashley. ‘‘Rousseau and the poetry of nature in 
eighteenth-century France.’’ Smith College studies in modern 
languages, Vol. VI, Nos. 3 and 4, April and July, 1925. 

Rousseau, J. J. Correspondence générale de J.-J. Rousseau. Col- 
Jationnée sur les originaux, annotée et commentée par Théo- 
phile Dufour et publiée par P.-P. Plan. Tomes I-IV. Paris: 


A. Colin, 1924-25. 


Rev. by H. Buffenoir in Revue critique, XCII (1925), 245-46, 406-07; by L. 
Roustan, tbid., XCII (1925), 47-49, 123-24; by A. Schinz in New York Times 
Book review, Jan. 11, 1925, p. 18; in TLS, Jan. 29, 1925, p. 64. Cf. A. Schinz 
in MP, XXIII (1925), 167-73. 


Rousseau, J. J. La nouvelle Héloise. Nouvelle édition . .. par 
Daniel Mornet. Paris: Hachette, 1925. 4 vols. (‘‘Les grands 
écrivains de la France,’’ 2° série.) 

Rev. by H. Buffenoir in Revue critique, XCII (1925), 429-30; by G. Rudler 
in French quarterly, VIII (1926), 72-74; in RLC, VI (1926), 184-85. 

An excellent edition, which may be recommended to students of English 
literature and ideas in the eighteenth century by reason both of the richness 
of its information and of the maturity and suggestiveness of its method. Of 
the four volumes, three contain the text and commentary, while the whole of 
Volume I is devoted to an introductory study of the chief questions raised by 
Rousseau’s novel—the literary and social milieu out of which it sprang, its 
genesis and composition, the history of its publication (including a biblio- 
graphical and critical account of the eighteenth-century editions), and its 
success and influence in France to the close of the century. The specialist 
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in English literature will regret that Mornet did not extend his researches in 
Rousseau ’s background and influence beyond the limits of France (there are, 
it is true, some excellent pages [I, 93-96] on the influence of Richardson) ; 
but all things considered, the Introduction is an extremely valuable and in- 
teresting piece of writing, quite the most elaborate and exhaustively docu- 
mented monograph that has ever been published on an eighteenth-century 
work of fiction. The commentary in Volumes II-IV is equally deserving of 
praise. A few examples selected at random will indicate something of its 
interest for students of eighteenth-century ideas: II, 44-46 (the relation of 
the good and the beautiful [one misses here a reference to Shaftesbury]), 
49-50 (the enthusiasm for ancient history), 130 (the ‘‘style marotique’’), 
154-55 (the ‘‘naturalness’’ of modesty), 190-92 (the question of the duel) ; 
III, 145-47 (the attitude toward China); IV, 62-63 (reason in children), 65- 
66 (Helvétius’ doctrine of equality), 103-04 (toleration), 252 (Jansenists 
and Methodists), 341-42 (truth in art). 

Those who have read the articles which Mornet published in the Revue des 
cours et conférences for 1913-14 and 1921-22 will not need to be told that the 
present edition is a model of careful and self-conscious method. Exception 
may be taken, it is true, to certain features of the execution: I am not sure, 
for example, that the best place for a critical-bibliographical discussion of 
editions is in an Introduction, the point of view of which is primarily his- 
torical; and there can be no question that the lack of an index is a grave 
defect. On the other hand, in dealing with such matters as the relation of 
the Nouvelle Héloise to its milieu, the difference in the character of its re- 
ception by professional men of letters and by the general public (a striking 
demonstration of the danger of generalizing as to the vogue of a book from 
the evidence of reviews alone), and the nature and limits of its influence 
on French fiction, Mornet displays a grasp of the conditions of his problem 
and an ingenuity in devising new methods of attack which are in the highest 
degree suggestive. 
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Paris: Marcel Giard, 1925. 


Rev. by A. Aulard in La Révolution frangaise, LXXIX (1926), 70. 

Chapters on the origins (Locke and the English influence), on the liberals 
(Montesquieu, d’Argenson, Voltaire), on the democrats (Rousseau, Diderot), 
on the reformers (the physiocrats, Helvétius, d’Holbach, Turgot), and on 
the formation of the revolutionary doctrine (Mably, Condorcet, Raynal, etc.). 
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merie commerciale, 1924. 
Rev. in RLC, VI (1926), 185. 
Strowski, Fortunat. ‘‘La philosophie de 1’>homme dans la littéra- 
ture frangaise.’? RCC, XXVI' (1924-25), 3-14, 233-42, 395- 
403, 490-500, 682-94; X XVI? (1925), 13-25, 289-303. 
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For contents see the following title. A disappointing treatment of an ex- 
cellent subject. 


Strowski, Fortunat. La sagesse francaise (Montaigne, St. Francois 
de Sales, Descartes, La Rochefoucauld, Pascal). Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit, 1925. 

Van Roosbroeck, Gustave L. ‘‘ Persian letters before Montesquieu.’’ 
MLR, XX (1925), 432-42. 


New facts on the early history of the ‘‘foreign-observer’’ genre. 


Vermeil, M. ‘‘La musique de J.-S. Bach et la civilisation allemande 
au début du XVIII° siécle.’”’ RCC, XXXVI? (1924-25), 108- 
22, 404-19, 591-605. 
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Weltdeutung in Grimmelshausens Simplicius Simplicissimus, by Emil Erma- 

tinger. B.G. Teubner, Leipzig und Berlin, 1925. 

Grimmelshausen’s Simplicius Simplicissimus, the greatest German novel of 
the seventeenth century, has after two centuries of comparative neglect recent- 
ly become the object of renewed interest. It has been translated during the 
last few years into several languages—twice into English—and a number of 
scholars have devoted their time to the investigation of the many interesting 
problems relative to the novel and its author. Recently A. Bechtold and es- 
pecially the Dutch scholar J.H. Scholte have completed the necessary prelim- 
inary philological investigations, and now one of the most versatile of modern 
German literary historians, the Swiss Emil Ermatinger, has undertaken to in- 
terpret the philosophical meaning of the book. 

Ermatinger does not hesitate to place Grimmelshausen beside Shakespeare 
as far as depth of content and power of description are concerned. Sim- 
plicissimus is not a late representative of the Spanish picaresque novel, nor 
does it belong in the same class with the bombastic novels of Zesen, Lohen- 
stein, and other German writers of the seventeenth century. It is rather a 
‘* Weltanschauungsdichtung’’ of the highest value, and its author is one of the 
most important pioneers of modern thought in Germany. ‘The clumsy struc- 
ture of the novel, its coarse humour, its obscure symbolism have beclouded the 
real inner meaning of the work. Simplicissimus is, like Parsifal and Faust, a 
genuine seeker for God and for truth. Grimmelshausen does not make a vain 
show of great outward knowledge as has frequently been asserted, he conscious- 
ly ridicules in fact the vanity of school and book learning. In a clear and 
convincing style Ermatinger points out the polarity in Simplicissimus’, and 
hence in Grimmelshausen’s philosophy, the constant struggle of good and bad 
in the hero on his road toward redemption. Neither the change of religion 
nor the entering into the bonds of matrimony, neither the life in an Utopian 
society nor the renunciation of the world—in short no single act or outward 
change can, bring about salvation. His soul can only be saved by finding in 
this material world the symbol for the eternal and divine. Simplicissimus is 
the Faust of the seventeenth century, and Grimmelshausen belongs to the 
sucession of great German thinkers which leads from Eckhart, Paracelsus, and 
Boéhme to Leipniz, Hamann, Herder, and Goethe. 

We may leave open the question whether Ermatinger does not overshoot the 
mark a little in his high praise of the book and whether he does not in cer- 
tain instances see too much symbolism. This new interpretation of the novel 
is nevertheless bound to be of great influence on our estimation of Grimmels- 
hausen and his works. 
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